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CHAPTER 1 


IWTRODUCTIOM TO THE STUDY 


1.1 Background for the Study : 

The Fundamental Rights and Directive Principles, which are 
complementary to each other, constitute the conscience of our 
constitution. Directive Principles prescribe the goals to be 
attained and the fundamental rights lay down the means to 
achieve the goals.^ Article 45 is regarding provision of free 
and compulsory education for children. It states, 

The State shall endeavour to provide, within a period 
of ten years from the commencement of this 
constitution, for free and compulsory education for 
all children until they complete the age of fourteen 
years.^ 

The goal which was to be obtained in 1960, is still a 
mirage. Even in the urban areas, in slums the problem of 

t 

wastage and stagnation is serious. 

At primary stage the total enrolments have increased from 
19.2 million to 92.9 million during 1950-51 and 1987-88. In 
1950-51, number of girls and boys enrolled were 5.4 million and 
13.8 million, respectively. In 1987-88, the enrolment of girls 
was 37.8 millions and boys was 55.2 millions. During 1950-51 
and 1987-88, the total enrolment at upper primary level has gone 
up from 3.1 million to 29.9 million, the corresponding rise for 


The Constitution of IndiaJ Central Daw Agency 
Allahabad Page 18 


a 


Ibid - Page 20 




a 


girl® wa* £ro» 0.53 million to 19.2 Th® Gross 
EnrolKsnt latlo of girls has gone up froPi 24.9 psr cent to 82,50 
per cent frora 1950-51 to 198S-89. Still 18 per cent of the girls 
In. the age group 6 to 14 years are not enrolled in th© primary 

education. '* 

The drop out rat© in case of girls is s high that for 
every 100 girls in Class I in urban and rural areas, only 14 
urban and 1,44 rural girls reach Class XII.^ 

As per the 1981 census, the to al number of non-enrolled 
girlp in the age group of 5-9 years and 10-14 years works out to 
ba 33,8 million and 22.4 respectively. There is a significant 
difference in the enrolment ratios of boys and girls, and th© 
gap Increases with each stage of education. The problem of UPE 
of girls is acute amongst the socially and economically deprived 
classes. 

In spite of special provisions and efforts by the 
government , th© situation has not improved. 

Many studies are taken up at various stages by individuals 
and at institutional level to find out the causes of Wastage, 
Stagnation and non-enrolment of girls in schools. 


^ U»ha Hayar : UMESCO sponsored study on universal primary 
education of rural girls in India. department of women's 
studies WCKtT I99i page 172 

^ Ibid Page 102 
* Ibid Page 201 
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1.2 Review of Related Studies: 

1.2.1 Individual Studies: 

It was observed that most of the studies conducted, aimed 
at finding out the reasons for wastage and stagnation. Any 
study concentrating on non-enrolment was not found. 

Many studies were conducted at Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences by individuals. 

1.2.1.1 Anagami(1971) studied dropouts from school by 
interviewing 16 boys and 14 girls from the age group 14-21 years 

‘ and who have not reached the S.S.C level. The respondents were 
from the B.I.T chawls near Dhobitalao area in Bombay. 

The objectives of the study were 

1) To find out the SES and environmental characteristics 
of drop-outs. 

2) To determine the educational background of drop-outs 
and other children in the household. 

3) To ascertain the factors contributing to dropping out 
from schools. 

4) To find out how much the drop-outs know about existing 
opportunities for getting education and vocational 
training. 

5) To determine their motivation for further education 
and vocational training. 

6) To ascertain their reaction to possible programmes of 
rehabilitation. 
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Th@ iivterviewa conducted were structured ones using th® 
schedules. Th® laain findings were 

1) 83 per c®nt cam® from income below Rs. 500 per month. 

2 ) 82 per cent cams from small and medium nuclear 
families, 14 per cent from large nuclear families and 
th© rest 4 per cent from joint families. 

3) Out of these, 83 per cent of boys and 52 per cent of 
girls left school due to economic reasons. 

83 per cant felt sorry when they dropped out. 

5) Out of 30 respondents, 8 were very knowledgeable, 20 
quite knowledgeable and 2 some what knowledgeable. 

6 j 50 per cent of the respondents wanted to continue 
their study, but only one was making some efforts to 
continue and 4 were attending other training classes. 

7) Out of them, 40 per cent held the view that drop-outs 
should be given financial help, 23 per cent suggested 
employment and 27 per cent had no idea about the help 
they need. 

8 ) SO per cent held the view that a programme of 
financial help would be more suitable. 

9J Out of them, 23 per cent, 43 per cent and 34 per cent 
left out at the primary, middle and secondary stage 
respectively, 

10) Out of 3 per cent were th© only child, 30 per cent 
were eldest, 53 per cent were middle and 14 per cent 
were youngest. 
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11) Besides economic reasons, 17 per cent gave work at 
home as reason for drop-out, 20 per cent left because 
of ill-heaith and 7 per cent did not like the school. 

1.2.1.2 Chaliha (1971) studied the drop-outs in a suburban of 
Bombay. It was found that the families had low income, parental 
educational level was low. Many of them were migrants but that 
was not the important reason for drop-out. There was no high 
school nearby and due to the distance of the school, there were 
drop-outs. The parents and children felt sorry for leaving the 
school but did not make any efforts for further study. 

1.2.1.3 Aryan (1972) studied 30 drop-outs from Dharavi slum area 
which is the largest area in Asia. It was found that large 
number of respondents were chawl dwellers, belonging to schedule 
caste with low SES. They left studies because of economic and 
social difficulties. Their educational and occupational 
aspirations were low. The striking fact was that the children 
took decision to leave the school. 

There were many studies - Adenwalla (1970), Billimoria 
(1970), Dongre (1970), Sangama (1970), Daniel (1970), 
Sardeshpande (1970), Sheth (1970), Bhagat (1971), D'Souza 
(1971), Eaton (1971), Fernandes (1971), Gardener (1971), Kakoty 
(1971), Nayak (1971), Vijayanand (1971), Chattopadhyay (1982), 
Mathew (1985) - conducted as TISS. All of them were related to 
drop-out children. The main reasons for drop-out were economic, 
social, household responsibility. Very few stated ill-health as 


a reason. 
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All th@ aibove studies were aimed at finding out th® factors 
for discontinuanc® of children from school, 

1.2,1.4 Al&shar (1990) studied the factors for continuance of 
girls in schooling, For her M.Ed dissertation submitted to SfiDT 
Women's University. She selected 25 girls from her own school, 
who have either or all of economic, social, ©motional 
difficulties. The girls were asked to write the diary, stating 
What they do from morning till night. What they eat, What they 
feel etc. The girls were interviewed, home visits and Parental 
interviews were conducted, and diaries analysed qualitatively. 
The motivating factors can be summed up as follows 

1) Exposure to educated, well-to-do, cultural families 
motivated girls to overcome economic difficulties and 
in continuing education. 

2) Mass-media helped in motivating them. 

3) School environment and the teachers' attitude were 
responsible for continuance of girls in schooling, 

4) Adverse social conditions were also motivating to some 
students. 

1.2.2 Institutional, Level^^StjMiesj 

In Boraibay, Education Department of Municipal Corporation of 
Greater Bombay ha® it® own primary school® with ffarathl, Hindi, 
Gujarati, Urdu, Kannad, Telugu, Tamil, Slndhl, English as medium 
of instruction. Th® study of wastage and staghation In 
Municipal Primary Schools betw©©n 1972-1980 was conducted by 
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H@s@arch Unit o£ Education Departroant, Municipal Corporation of 
Greater Bombay. 

The study included following groups 

Group I - 1,790 children enrolled in Std.I in June- 

July 1972 in 14 schools which were followed, 
up for seven years till April 1979. 

Group II - 5,068 children enrolled in Std.I in June- 

July 1973 in 25 schools, which were 
followed up for seven years till April 
1980 . 

Group III - 11,338 children enrolled in Std.I in June- 

July 1976 in 53 schools which were followed 
for four years till April 1980. 

Group IV - 58,797 children enrolled in 372 schools in 

Std.I in June-July 1980, which were 

followed up for one year till July 1981. 

The total sample nearly 10 per cent of the Std.I population 
as on 1®^ April 1961, 

The tools used were school information bank, interview 
schedules for teachers of dropouts, drop-outs and their parents. 

The conclusions were as follows 

1) The combined rate of wastage and stagnation for four 
years from Std.I to IV was as follows 

A) 70.73 per cent in Group I. 

B) 71,30 per cent in Group II. 

C) 70.59 per cent In Group III. 



Tlia p@rceiita.ga of failures In th® class docreased. Mith 
grad®. 



Dlslik® for seiiool. 
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10) Bad company, involvement in gangs which are engaged in 
social destruction. 

11) Shyness because of overage and insufficient clothes. 

12) Teachers' unhelping, non-understanding behaviour. 

13) Dull school environment. 

The research cell on Bombay Municipal Corporation Education 
Department has given the difficulties in universalization of 
primary education in urban area as follows 

1) Immigrants from all parts of the country. 

2) Only 50 per cent of enrolled in Std.I reach upto 
Std.IV in 4 years. 

3) The achievement of student is very poor. 

1.3 Rationale: 

Drop-out rate being very high, most of the studies are 
related to finding out causes of wastage and stagnation. 
Population explosion, urban growth, industrialization, 
unemployment, are some of the major reasons for wastage and 
stagnation. 

Based on the recommendations of such studies, local bodies 
and State Government is trying to provide better facilities for 
education, still the goal is not attained. 

In most of the studies, the school climate, facilities 
available in schools are studied. Like school or even more than 
school, home environment and the social environment of the child 
affects his or her lifestyle. Household provides the real 
contest of a child's life. 



unit of analysis. 

The problem of education is more acute for slum- 
dwollers. To get the real picture of the status of slum- 
dwellers and the girls, present study is confined only to slum 
location. 

1.4 State ment of the _Fr oh I ©ra: 
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Th@ focus is on: 

1) household 

2) school-going girls 

3) drop out girls 

4) girls who never attended the school 

5) teachers 

6 ) community leaders 

7) institutional heads 

1.6 Tools: 

The technique used is interview. These tools of study 
include a set of seven schedules. 

GS-1 To obtain information at district level. 

GS-2 To obtain information at village/ward level. 

GS-3.1 To obtain information about household. 

GS-3.2 To obtain information about school-going girls. 

GS-3.3 To obtain information about drop-out girls. 

GS-3.4 To obtain information about girls who never 
attended the school. 

GS-4 To obtain information from educational 

institutions. 

GS-5 To obtain information from teachers. 

GS-6 To obtain information from community leaders. 

GS-7 To obtain information from surpanoh. 

The interviews were structured, based on the schedules 


prepared. 
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1.7 Sample: 

There are 23 wards in. Greater Bomhay. Out of these, wards 
with slum area were selected. Out of these, 9 wards were 
selected at random. 

There are municipal health posts in these wards. The 
health workers have done the house listing in the locations. 
Based on the house listing, about 112 households were selected 
from each ward. The school-going, drop-out and non-entrant 
girls from these households were included in the sample. 

Total number of households included in the sample are 969. 
Total number of girls going to school are 998, drop-out girls 
are 129- Only 15 girls who never attended the school were 
included in the sample. Twenty five educational institutions, 
the heads and 175 teachers were included in the sample. 

As a side study, 49 households with 107 girls going to 
school and 11 teachers from Katheran were included in the 
sample. 

1.8 Hetho dology: 

From the health post located in the area, the house listing 
was obtained. From the lists, 112 households were selected at 
random. The head of the household or the adult raeniber, usually 
the wife was interviewed by using the schedule 3,1, At the same 
tirn® the girls who are attending school, who are drop-outs and 
who never attended the school were also Interviewed. 

The answer were noted down. The research fellows noted 
down the observations in their diaries. It took about on® feo\ir 
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to interview the head or adult in th® household. The questions 
about th® perceptions weia difficult to explain. 

If any house is found not approachable because of narrow 
lanes, locked, not ready to respond etc. The next house was 
included. 

It also happened that some people were eager to be 
interviewed. They were also included in the sample. 

The school-going girls' schedules vfere analysed, and a list 
of schools these girls attending was made. The teacher in these 
schools were contacted and interviewed. The heads were also 
interviewed. 

The interviews of community leaders became difficult 
because of municipal corporation elections, which were in 
February 1992. Most of the leaders are political party leaders. 


Still three 

of 

the 

leaders were 

interviewed. 

But 

the 

information 

given 

by 

them and the 

facts did not 

have 

any 


relation. 

Further it was observed while doing the household field 
work that the community leaders have no effective influence on 
the community. Hence, due to shortage of time and stereotyped 
answers, more community leaders were not interviewed. 

The schedules filled in were coded and master sheets were 
prepared. The data analysis was done on ward level and then 
combining all, at urban level. 

As a side study, Matheran - a small hill station - was 
visited. Data was collected from 49 households, 107 school- 
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going girl®. Ho drop-out girl or who n®v@r att®nd®d school was 

m 

obtainad, ae th® tiw® limit of only 3 days was put. 

Tho analysed data was interpreted to find out the 
relationship in different factors, responsible for continuance 
and discontinuance of girls in schooling. Case studies were also 
tried. In case studies, a researcher should be with the person 
Mho is to b® studied for at least a day or two. The houses are 
so small, that the dwellers are not ready to allow an unknown 
person to obseirve them. A few case studies were also done. 

1.9 Chapter Description: 

Chapter II gives the profile of Maharashtra State and 
Bombay. 

Chapter III gives the research design and methodology in 
detai1. 

Chapter IV is the analysis and interpretation of Household 

t 

information. 

Chapter V is related to School going girls. 

1- 

In chapter VI the information about out of school girls is 
given. 

Chapter VII consists of Information regarding utility of 
girls education and Gender role perceptions. 

Chapter VIII is related to the factors for continuance and 
discontinuance of girl® in schooling. 

In chapter IX, conclusions and suggestions are given. 

In appendices, tool@, case studies, are given a 
bibliography is also given at the end. 




CHAPTER II 


THE COHTEIT 


2.1 Maharashtra; 


2.1.1 State At a Glance: 


Area (sq.k.m.) 307,762 

No. of Districts 

30 

Total Population 

1991 (in thousands) 

78,700 

No. of Blocks 

300 

o Rural 

64.97 

Inhabited Villages 

39 

o SC (%) 

7.14 

No. of habitations: 
Population below 


o ST (%) 

9.19 

poverty line (per cent) 




1991 

35.5 

Density of population 

256 

Literacy rate per cent: 

(1991) 

1991 (per sq.k.m.) 


Total 

63.05 



Male 

74.84 



Female 

50.51 

Decadal Variation 

22.60 

Enrolment Ratios: Boys 

Girls 

(1981-91) 


(1986-87) 




Primary 125.82 

107.21 

Sex Ratio (1991) 

936 

Upper primary 77.53 

51.71 

Age at Marriage (1981) 
o Female Mean: Urban 

17.9 

Child Labour: Total 

2.88 

Rural 

16.3 

Male 

2.93 



Female 

2.83 

Percentage Married 
Female in 10-14 yrs 
(1981) 




Rural: 

3.84 



Urban: 

1.58 

Per Capita net domestic 
product (1991) 

3793 

Infant Morality Rate 
(1981) Male 

96 



Female 

89 



Sources 1) Census of 

India 

1991, Series I India paper 

1 of 


1991, Provisional Population Total, Registrar General 
and Census Conunisaioner, India, New Delhi 1991. 


2) Census of India 1981 Child Mortality-Estimates of 
India Occasional Paper No.5 of 1988 New Delhi 1988. 

3) Fifth All India Educational Survey NCERT. 
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Maharashtra is bounded north and east by Madhya Pradesh, 
South by Andra Pradesh, Karnataka and Goa, west by the Indian 
Ocean and north west by desert and Gujarat, Monsoon fed plains 
and deccan plateau give the state distinctive topography. 
Recent droughts have affected the life of people to an extent. 
The state is industrially very advanced. 


Literacy 

is higher than the 

national 

level. Sex ratio is 

higher as also 

age at marriage for female 

and infant morality 

rates are low. 

Maharashtra has 

achieved 

universal enrolment 

at the primary 

level, but at the 

upper primary level half the 

girls and one-fourth of the boys 

2.1.2 Number of Schools: 63582 

are still 

outside the school. 


Total 

Rural 

Urban 





Primary 

38094 

33763 

(87.06) 

4931 

(12.94) 

Upper Primary 

16919 

13798 
(81,55) 

3121 

(08.45) 

Secondary 

7187 

4546 

(63.23) 

2601 

(36.75) 

Higher Secondary 1302 

602 

(49.35) 

700 

(50.65) 

Total 

63582 

(82.14) 

52189 

(11.86) 

11353 


There are over 63,502 schools In all over Maharashtra. Of 
these, 02 per cent are in riiral areas• Rural areas are 
underserved as far as higher secondary education is concerned. 
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2.1.3 Population Served by S cho ols: (per cent) 

With ! n U pto 1 Km. Upt o 3 Km. 

Habitation 

Primary 92.42 97.95 ' - 

Upper 50.83 68.57 88.46 

Primary 

At the primary level, 98 per cent population is served 
within one Km. However at upper primary level more than 30 
per cent do not have a school within 1 Km. distance and about 
11 per cent of children have to walk beyond 3 Kms. to get to a 
school. 

* 2.1.4 School by type of Management; 



Govt. 

Local 

Bodies 

Govt. 

aided 

Unaided 

Primary 

92 

(0.24) 

35365 

(92.84) 

1343 

(3.53) 

1294 

(3.40) 

Upper 

Primary 

269 

(1.59) 

15658 

(92.55) 

638 

(3.77) 

354 

(2.09) 

Second¬ 

ary 

132 

(1.84) 

664 

(9.24) 

4323 

(60.15) 

206 8 
(28.77) 

Higher 

Second¬ 

ary 

29 

(2.10) 

118 

(8.54) 

1146 

(82.92) 

89 

(6.44) 

In 

Maharashtra 

primary and 

upper primary 

education 


with the local bodies and secondary education consists of 
primary aided and private unaided schools, largely. The state 
enjoys people's participation in education. 



2.1.5 Schools _liy type o€ ld3nof: 



Pucca 

Partly 

Pucca 

Kutcha 

Thatched 

Open 

Primary 

25473 

*+328 

354j 

1746 

2702 


(6u.87> 

(12.1?') 

(9.31 ^ 

14.58) 

(7.09) 

Upper 

12726 

256B 

1211 

112 

272 

Primary 

(75.221 

(15.18) 

(7.33'i 

vO.66) 

11. 61 ) 


Two”third of th@ primary aac more than thre©“fourth of 
the upper primary school a have pucca buildings; the rest are 
in partly pucca, kutcha, thatched etc. However, 487 primary 
schools and 205 upper primary schools are held in open space. 

2.1.6 Fact 1i tiea [ 



Pi^wary 

Upper Primary 

Drinking Wate»" 

17467 

7282 


(45.0.5) 

(43.04) 

Urinals 

3431 

5250 


(16.88) 

(31.08) 

Separate Urinals 

4480 

2631 

for Girls 

(11.76) 

(15.55) 

Lavatories 

3999 

2351 


(10.50) 

(13.90) 

Lavatories 

3130 

1361 

for Girls 

(8.16) 

(8.04) 


Brinking water is available to le3S than half of primary 
and upper primary schools. Th# provision for urinals and 
lavatori®® ie highly unaatlsfactory. Separat© provlaloiis for 
girls ar« very poor. 




1 . 1.1 Playfi r onads: 



Total 

Uaabia 

Primary 

27268 
(71.50 t 

17205 

(45.16; 

Upper Primry 

13230 

(78.24) 

8991 

(53.14) 

Secondary 

5931 

(B2.52) 

4402 

(61.25) 

Higher Secondary 

1196 

(B6.54) 

914 

(66.13) 


Playgrounds are available in majority of schools but not 
all are in usable condition. 


2.1.8 Incentives 






Primary 

Upper Primary 


No.of 

Beneficiary 

No .of 

Beneficiary 


School 


School 


Mid-day Meal 

7848 

310982 

4793 

295294 

(20.60) 

(5.16) 

(28.33) 

(9.07) 

Free Uniforms 

13094 

245317 

6916 

225713 


(34.47) 

(4.07) 

(40.88) 

(6.93) 

Free Books 

21917 

732453 

10924 

965551 


(78.53) 

(12.16) 

(64.57) 

(29.66) 

Mid-day meals are 

given to about 5 

per cent 

primary and 9 


per cent upper priroary children. Other incentive schetttes also 
have low coverage. 
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2.1.9 Total Numb er of , Studen ts: 9842699 





% Girls 

Primary 

13,86 

9.13 

45.05 

Upper Primary 

13.86 

5.78 

39.19 

Secondary 

13.17 

4.92 

33.73 

Higher Secondary 

6.57 

1.95 

31.99 

The SC are 

well 

represented upto 

secondary stage with 

their percentage 

going 

down at higher 

secondary level. ST 


population is adequately represented at the primary level but 
their participation declines considerably by the higher 
secondary stage. Likewise girls form 45 per cent of the 
enrolment at the primary level but their share declines to 
less than one-third at the higher secondary level. 


2,1.10 To tal Hurabejr of t£achers: 192333 


% Wome n Teachers 


Primary 38.22 
Upper Primary 37.29 
Secondary 25.56 
Higher Secondary 25.56 


% Trained 
89.88 
94.98 
97.0'5 
97,05 


The percentage share of women teacher® i® low at primary 
level and Is reduced further at ©very successive higher level. 
Host of the teachers are trained. 
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2.1.11 Single Teacher Schools: 

There are 16660 (43.73 %) single teacher schools in 

Maharashtra. 

2.1.12 Schools Having Teachers For Physical Educatlon/Yoq a: 

Primary 2094 Secondary 5059 

Upper Primary 1364 Higher Secondary 1151 

There is a very small proportion of primary and upper 
primary schools which have a provision of a physical education 
teacher. Over 70 per cent of the secondary schools and 03 per 
cent of higher secondary schools have physical education 
teachers. 

2.1.13 Non-formal Centre: 


Rural Urba n 


No. of Centres Boys 

Girls 

No. of Centres 

Boys 

Girls 

1155 


15 



24506 

10092 


415 

258 

128 


6 




There are a total of 1304 centres which enrol 36081 
chiIdren. 

2.1.14 Progress Since 1978 : 

Gross Enrollment Ratio 

Classes I-V (6-11 yrs) Class VI-VIII (11-14 yrs) 


Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Total 

Boys 

Girl s 

Total 

1978 

1986 

1986 

1986 

1978 

1986 

1986 

1986 

105.74 

125.82 

107.21 

116.69 

44.76 

77.53 

51.71 

64.84 
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Th© state has been able to universalI eo primary education 
but there are gaps for at the upper primary level where for half 
th© girls and a quarter of boys are still not enrolled. 

2.1.15 IL®tenti gn_: 

Enrolment in class V as percentage of enrolment in class 
I is 54.67 and gets reduced to 34.67 per cent. 

2.1.16 Litera cy, Enrolment and Pr ovision: 

<i) Female literacy is below 25 per cent in 9 out of 30 
districts. These districts also have lower female 
enrolment at primary and upper primary levels. These 
districts have lower male literacy compared to 
national average, 

(ii) At th© primary level, enrolment touch a low of 79 per 
cent in Gadchiroli for boys and 64 per cent for girls. 
For boys 29 districts fall in category A and 1 in 
category B. In case of girls 22 districts fell in 
category A and 8 in B. 

(iii) At the upper primary level, enrolment ratios for boys 
rang© from 62 per cent in Parbhani to 95 per cent in 
Than® and Sahara. For girls, these range from 28 per 
cent in Parbhani and Jalna to 81 per cent in Than©, 
For boys 20 districts fell in category A, 10 in B. In 
th® case of girls, 3 districts fall In category A, 18 
in B and 9 in C. 
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(iv) Provision is satisfactory at th® primary level. There 
are a large number of districts where between half to 
three quarter of the population is not served with an 
upper primary school upto 1 km. This factor would 
dissuade girls from utilising schooling facilities. 

2.1.17 Girl s a s Perc entage of Total: 

Girls' participation at the primary level is heartening; 28 
districts fall in category A and only 2 in category B. At the 
upper primary level, 10 districts fall in category A, 16 in B 
and 4 in C, Situation gets less favourable at secondary and 
.senior secondary levels. 

At the secondary level 5 districts fell in category A, 14 
in category B, 11 in category C. 

2.1.18 R ecommendation: 

It is recommended that : 

(i) All primary schools are upgraded to upper primary 
schools and enrol more girls to avail educational 
opportunity. There are only 16919 upper primary 
schools compared to 38094 primary schools. 

(ii) Single teacher schools numbering 16660 should be 
phased out and at least two teachers placed in each 
school to include one woman teacher, 

(iii) Physical facilities in the schools need improvement, 
and separate toilet facilities be ensured for girls 
particularly at the upper primary stage. 
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(lv> Incant iv®s naed to he g-lvan on a large seal® to 
attract children of indigent groups of population. 

(v) In several pocK.©t3, there is resistance to co 
education at th® middle and secondary stages. More 
girls schools may be needed in these areas to attract 

girls. 

(Vi) Age specific enrolment for District Bombay show that 
only 74 per cent boys and 71 per cent girls of age 
group 6-11 years are enrolled: at the upper primary 
level this ratio goes down to 69 per cent for boys and 
60 per cent for girls. This schooling and for 

locating the out of school children and their special 
characteristics for mounting remedial action. Are 
these children working or are intended and loitering? 
These children are a familiar sight in Bombay slums. 


2.2 Bombay: 

2 • . 1 Bombay at a G lance: 
§01. Area in sq. km. 


(a) 

City 

• 

68.71 

(b) 

Suburban 

■ 

192.33 

(c) 

Extended 

Suburbs 

* 

« 

176.67 


@02. Total Population (1991 census) 

(a) City *• 31,10,329 

(b) suburban i 39,05,112 

(c) Extended 

Suburbs ‘ 37,06,945 



(a) 

City : 

47,610 

(b) 

Suburban : 

15,983 

(c) 

Extended 

Suburbs 

10,666 


@04. Birth rate per 1000 of raid year estimated population 
1990 

(a) City ; 15.9 

(b) Suburban : 21.9 

(c) Extended 

Suburbs : 24.4 

@05. Death rate per 1000 of mid year estimated population 
1990 

(a) City : 7.4 

(b) Suburban : 6.4 

(c) Extended 

Suburbs : 6.2 

@06. Infant death rate per 1000 live births 

(a) City : 53.4 

(b) Suburban : 49.4 

(c) Extended 

Suburbs : 39.6 

@07. Maternal death per 1000 live births ( including still 
births) 

(a) City : 1.0 

(b) Suburban : 0.4 

(G) Extended 

Suburbs : 0.5 
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*‘08, Crud® Literacy rate - 1991 census 

(a) Female : 64.59 

(L) Male : 77.25 

(c) Total : 71.55 

*09. Enrolment ratios 
(a) 6 to 11 years 


(i) Girls : 

(ii) Boys : 

(b) 11 to 14 years 

(i) Girls : 

(ii) Boys : 

*10. Percentage of girls to 
(19B6-87) 


70.56 

74.31 

59.93 

68.80 

total enrolment in class I-V 


(a) 

Total 

; 46.89 

(b) 

SC 

45.50 

(c) 

ST 

: 45.35 


*11. Age specific (6"11 years) enrolment ratio (1986-87) 

(a) Girls : 70.56 

(b) Boys : 74.31 


*12. Percentage of girls to total enrolment in 
classes VI-VII (1986-87) 

(a) Total I 43.98 

(b) SC : 40.85 

(c) ST : 40.57 
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*13. Ag® spscific (11-14 y©ars) ©iirolment ratio (1906-87) 

(a) Girl^ : 59.93 

(b) Boys : 60.80 

@14. Total longth of road in Km. 

(a) City : 479.25 

(b) Suburban : 551.00 

(c) Extenlod 

Suburbs : 495.00 

@15. Educational Facilities 


(i) Municipal primary 

schools 

(a) City : 

495 

(b) Suburban : 

506 

(c) Extended 

Suburbs : 

312 

(ii) Aided Schools 


(a) City : 

111 


(b) Suburban ; 132 

(c) Extended 

Suburbs : 77 

(iii) Unaided Schools 


(a) 

City : 

210 

(b) 

Suburban : 

225 

(c) 

Extended 


Suburbs ; 

112 


(iv) Teachers in raxiniclpal schools 

(a) City : 5,433 

(b) Suburban : 7,117 


(c) Extended 
Suburbs 


4,427 
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Bombay, the capital of Maharashtra Is a small island in the 
Arabian S@a. The position is 17.2 north altitude and 72.0 east 
latitude. 

Bombay is divided into three parts: City, Suburban and 
Extended Suburbs. City area if further divided into 9 wards; 
suburban area into 8 wards and extended suburbs area in 6 wards. 
There are ward offices for all the 23 wards, 

2.2.2 Flora a nd Fauna: 

The total area is urban, there is hardly any agricultural 
land. 

In marshy land, some mangrove shrubs are observed. From the 
afforestation point of view certain trees like acacia, Gulmohar, 
laburnum are planted on the road sides. Old Peepal and Banyan 
trees are found somewhere. 

Pigeons, crows, sparrows are common birds. The sea is rich 
seafood like Bombayduct, pomphret, prawns, crabs etc. 

2.2.3 Agricultu r al and Anima l Hus bandry: 

There is no agriculture, but in suburban and extended 
suburbs, buffaloes stables are found. Usually the Uttar Pradesh 
migrants are managing the stables. The milk is sold in the 
city. 

2.2.4 Ind ustries : 

Bombay is the industrial city. The industries include 
pharmaceutical, textile, foods, soft drinks, biscuits, sweets 


etc. 
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There are large number of small-scale Industrie® Including 
electronics. 

2.2.5 Population; 

The total population of Bombay, according to 1991 census is 
99,09,541. The decadal variation la 20.2 per cent. 

2.2.6 Health: 

There are 21 municipal hospitals, and dispensaries in each 
ward. The family welfare unit has an infrastructure of 125 
centres, with 66 health posts. Immunization centres are 
provided to all the localities. 

2.2.7 W ater: 

Water is supplied by taps to each and every locality. The 
water is brought from lakes in District Thane, where rain water 
is stored. There are filtration and chlorination plants. 
Storage tanks are built in different parts of the city. The 
water is really germ and bacteria free when it comes to the 
storage tanks. 

2.2.8 Recreational Facilities: 

There are sufficient number of auditoriums, theaters. 
Municipal gardens are in each ward. Sea shores are also 
recreational places. Essel World - like Disney Land - is also 
a recreational centre. The playgrounds are not sufficient. 

2.2.9 Electric Supply: 

All the areas are electrified. The road lamps are electric 


lamps. 
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2 . 2.10 

Bomtisiy being the industrial city, everybody whatsoever comes 
gets the work. Though the unemployment is a problem, it is only 
for educated middle class person. A child selling petty goods 
or collecting waste papers gets about Rs. 25 to 50 per day. 
Hatura iiy, the population increases day by day, giving birth to 
more and raore alums. Nearly 50 per cent of the population lives 
in slums. 

Nearly all the slums have permanent houses, some of them are 
built with bricks without foundation. 

In rainy season, the slums are under water. In houses, 
water level even rises upto 2 feet. But because of the 
availability of work, people suffer all sorts of difficulties, 
and stay there for years together. 

Such slums are included in the sample. The educational 

i 

facilities are available in all the slums. The social set up is 
different in different slums. 

Taking into consideration all these factors, the sample 
included in the study is from slums. 

The data collected are analysed and presented in the next 
chapters. 


§ Civic Diary -- Municipal Corporation of Greater Boabay, 1992. 
* Uflha Kayyar ; Unesco sponsored study on 0PE of rural girls in 


India. DWS, MCERT, 1991. 



CWJ’TER III 


RESEARCH DESIGN AHD METHODOLOGY 

3.1 Statem ent o f tha Pr oblemi; 

Formal school has been used as an entry point in most of 
the studies on Girls' Education. The school ethos definitely 
affects the achievement of students, and the developraeni of 
their personality. But equally responsible for the same is 
household. The household provides the real context of a girl's 
life, the circumstances which would encourage or hinder her 
educational chances. To study the real context of a girl's 
life, the study used household as an entry point with the 
problem as stated below. 

" A study of Continuance and Discontinuance of Girls In 
Elementary Schooling." 

3.2 Functional Definitions: 

1) Elementary Schooling:- For Maharashtra state, 
elementary schooling refers to formal schooling till 
th© Std. VII. 

2) Continuance in Schooling:- School going girl expresses 
the characteristic of continuance in schooling. 

3) Discontinuance in Schooling:- Drop out girls or non- 
enrolled girls are taken as having a characteristic of 
discontinuance in schooling. 




1) To identify social, psychological, economic and 

educational factors for continuanc© of girls in 
alamontary schooling. 

2.) To Identify social, psychological, economic and 

educational factors for discontinuance of girls in 
alatnentary schooling. 



Each ward has a number of Health posts. The health workers 
maintain a register based on house listing. In house listing, 
the names of the family members, their age, occupations etc, is 
mentioned. It was easy to find out householda having girls. A 
list of households was prepared, for each location In each 
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ward. From the list, 112 households were selected randomly from 
each ward. 

It happened in some cases, that the huts were demolished by 
Municipal Corporation, because it was an encroachment. Such 
households got automatically dropped. In some cases, the 
occupants have left the location and some other persons occupied 
the huts. Such households sometimes had no children or no girl 
child. Finally 960 households were included in the sample. 

In some households, there were more than 2 girls in the age 
group 6 to 14 years. Due to time constrain, it was not possible 
to visit the households twice. 'The schools in Bombay usually 
have a shift system, and because of it, it was not possible to 
interview all girls from each household. The total sample of 
school going girls was 998. Only 129 dropouts and 15 non¬ 
entrant girls are included in the sample, as it was difficult to 
get them for interviews'. 

In Matheran, 49 households were selected randomly. Thera 
were 107 school going girls, 9 drop-outs and 6 non-entrants, 

From the analysis of the data, a list of schools the girls 
attending was made. The teachers In these schools were 
interviewed. 

In Bomhay 175 teachers were interviewed. Matheran being a 
hill station, 11 teachers wore interviewed. 

The team tried their best to interview community leaders. 
In Bombay, most of the so called community leaders are local 
political leaders. During the time of data collection, 
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Municipal Corporation elections were announced, Naturally all 
of them were busy In the election process. By interviewing 4 of 
such coRimunity leaders, it was found that there is disparity 
between what they say and what the facts are. At th© same time, 
an important point was noted that community leaders have no 
influence on girls education. So no community leader was 
included in th© sample. Before going to the methodology, it is 
interesting to study th® area profile of th® wards. 

3.S.i Ward D : 

It is situated in south Bombay. Th© area has high-rise 
buildings, chawls as well as slums. Certain part of the ward 
has a posh locality, A small part is a red light area. 

Th® total area of th© ward is 8.04 sq.km. Out of which 
half is residential. There is no agricultural land, and only 
0.28 sq.km, is industrial area. According to 1991 census th© 
total population is 3,43,422, Th® population of the ward 
according to 1981 census was 3,84,037. This shows the decadal 
variation of ~ 10.6 per cent. There are 41 primary schools, run 
by Bombay Municipal Corporation Education Department. Number of 
boys in the schools is 6,207 and number of girls is 6,204 in 
the year 1991-92. The number of aided schools and three 
colleges with Arts, Science, Commerce disciplines are in the 
ward. There are two health posts and +-he medical facilities are 
provided by the Municipal Corporation. Two slums were selected 
which are known as Old Jaiphai Radi, and Bane compound. 
The roads in Jaiphai Wadi are partly mud roads because 
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it is situated on the slopes of a small hill. In both the 
localities, tap water is provided by the Municipal Corporation. 
There are public toilets, but they are not sufficient. The 
environment is unclean. Laundry work is the main occupation of 
Jaiphalwadi residents, whereas in Bane Compound, the main 
occupation is working as unskilled or semi-skilled workers, in 
factories. Very few woman do the work of making cheap plastic 
toys on piece-work basis, earning about Rs. 10 to 15 per day. 
3.5.2 Ward F (South): 

This ward is located in the central part of Bombay city. 
The population is lower middle class and mill-workers. Original 
F ward is divided into F (south) and F (North) for 
administrative purposes. The population of the ward according 
to 1991 census is 4,17,448. These are sufficient number of 
Municipal Primary Schools. 

The area is the industrial area with cloth mills, small 
factories, godowns and dry fish godowns. A T.B hospital is 
located in the same area. The roads are tar or asphalt. The 
dwellings are single storied chawls with tap water facilities. 
Toilets and taps are common.. Because of the cloth mills' strike 
in 1981, which is still continuing, many of hoys and girls left 
schools. Now they are working in small factories on daily wages 
earning about Rs, 10 to 12 per day. Hedlcal facilities are 
provided by Municipal Corporation. Main occupation of the 
population is working in factories or mills as skilled, semi¬ 
skilled or unskilled workers. 
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3.5.3 M^rdj:^_(Sou.th|.j^ 

Original Q ward is now divided into G (South) and G (Horth) 
for adiainiatratlVB purposes. Total area of ward G Is about 
17.82 km. It has th® highest industrial area amongst 9 wards 
salected, which Is about 3.91 sq. km. Th® industries include 
mills, engineering cancerns, drug manufacturing industries, and 
many small scale industries. Host of the population is working 
in diff®r@nt factories. As per 1991 census, th® total 
population of Q (South) ward Is 5,17,668. In 1981 it was 
reported as 5,37,039, showing a decadal variation of - 3.6 per 
cent. There are 88 schools with 22,248 boys and 21,589 girla 
enrolled. 

Adarah Nagar location was selected from the ward. This is 
a thickly populated area. Originally the land belonged to 
Bombay Port Trust. But the then unofficial encroachment is now 
regularised and most of the people own the house. The houses 
are so close to each other, that it is difficult to walk in. 
Every house has tap water facility. There is a well, which is 
in constant us®. The well water is used for washing purposes. 
There are practically no roads inside the settlement, but around 
it are good roads. There ar© high-rls© buildings near the main 
road. Most of the male members are workers In different 
factories. Medical facilities are provided by Municipal 
Corporation, 
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3.5.4 W^aj^ Ji (Eas t) : 

Original ward H is divided into two parts for 
administrative purposes. This is the suburban area of Greater 
Bombay. The ward has a large slum area. According to 1981 
census the total population of H ward was 7;06,836 and in 1991 
census it became 8,01,846, showing a decadal variation of 13.4 
per cent. According to 1991 census, the population of H (East) 
ward is 4,79,705. The total area of H (East) ward is B.24 sq.km. 
There are 62 schools with the total enrolment of 39,336, out of 
which 19,325 are boys and 20,013 are girls. The location 
selected was Golibar. The development of this settlement is 
along the local railway line. The houses are single storied 
pucca houses, with tap water facility. Toilets are common. A 
branch of the political party ‘Shivsena’ is very active. Many 
activities like debate competitions, elocution competitions, 
sport® are arranged by Shivsena. The educational level is also 
high. A few journalists and college teachers live in the 
location. Medical facilities are provided by Municipal 
Corporation of Greater Bombay. 

3.5.5 Ward L r 

Total area of this ward is about 15.88 sq. km., out of 
which about 4.32 sq. km. is residential area. The land under 
industrial use is about 2.79 sq. km. There is a big government 
housing colony for middle income group. The population of the 
ward was 434,007 according to 1981 census. Decadal variation is 
41.2 per cent and due to that the population according to 1991 
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census is 612,651. There are 85 schools with total enrolment o£ 
53,281, out of which 26,887 are boys and remaining 26,394 are 
girls. Hedlcai facilities are by provided by Hunicipal 
Corporation. Two locations were selected in the sample, Adarsh 
Nagar and Ambedkar Magar. 

Adarsh Nagar is near Eastern Express Highway. Th® roads 
inside the location are mixed. Th® houses ar® single storied. 
Tap water is provided in the area. Toilets are common or public, 
which are insufficient. The main occupation is making cheap 
footwear. The total family is involved in making chappals. 
Some of the occupants are factory-woi'kers. A few women ar® 
working as housemaids in the nearby government colony. The 
houses are not planned and there is practically no open space. 

Ambedkar Nagar is a slum where most of the residents are 
Budhists. Internal roads are very narrow and of tar or asphalt. 
Tap water is provided but the toilets are public. Host of the 
male members are factory-workers. 

3.5.6 Ward _M_JUla3t} : 

With growing population, ward M was also divided into two 
separate wards H (East) and M (West). The total area of M ward 
is about 52.27 aq, km., out of which nearly 17.74 sq. km. is 
under industrial use; and about 23.28 sq. km. is vacant, barren 
land and marshy, hilly area. According to 1981 census the total 
population was 5,65,770. With a decadal variation of 45,6 per 
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cent, in the year 1991, the population became 8,23,069. Ward M 
(East) has a population of 4,71,485. 

Two locations for M (East) ward were selected as sample, 
namely Chita Camp and Trombay. 

Chita Camp is characterised by South Indians, particularly 
Tamil-speaking population. Religion wise, it is a Muslim area. 
The houses are mostly single storied, built by bricks, cement 
and with tin-roof. A few hand-pumps are seen in the area. The 
roads are tar roads. A large playground is maintained by 
Municipal Corporation. There are schools with Tamil, Telugu, 
Kannad, Urdu, Hindi as medium of instruction. In 57 schools, 
25,196 boys and 25,723 girls are enrolled. Tap water is used by 
the residents. Toilets are usually common. Medical facilities 
are provided by Municipal Corporation. Many of the Muslim males 
are working in the Gulf. Muslim females are not working. 

Trombay, the other location, is mainly a fisherman's place. 
Comparatively, the population is in better economic position. 
Some of them are working in Banks. Males usually go for fishing 
and females sell the fish in the markets. Electricity, tap 
water are facilities provided by Municipal Corporation. 

3.5,7 Ward M (West) : 

The population of this ward, according to 1981 census, is 
3,52,304. A location was selected from Ghatla Village known as 
Khardeo Hagar. It has a mixed population of all castes and 
religions. Some of the houses are pucca houses, built with 
bricks. Some of them are made by using bamboo, plastic sheets, 
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and gunny bags. The roads are tar roads. Tap water is provided 
by Municipal Corporation. There are some wells which are also 
in us®. Total 30,306 students enrolled in 40 schools, out of 
which 15,021 are boys and 15,285 are girls. Males are usually 
workers whereas a few women make ‘papad' or work on piece-work 
basis doing Bind! packing, assembling toy-watches etc. Medical 
facilities are provided by Municipal Corporation of Greater 
Bombay. 

3.5.8 Ward P (South) : 

Undivided ward P was 72.90 sg. km. with a population of 
6,63,716 in 1981. In 1991, the population became 9,26,922, 
showing a decadal variation of 39,7 per cent. About 65 per cent 
of the area was vacant, barren land, marshy and hilly area. 

P (South) had a population of 2,96,675 in 1981. With a decadal 
variation of 23.3 per cent, the population in 1991 is 3,64,984. 
Total area of P (South) is about 29.56 sq. km. There are many 
government housing colonies like Shastri Nagar, Unnat Nagar, 
Motilal Nagar, Sidharth Nagar. Another large private housing 
complex is Bangur Nagar. 

The location selected is known as Teen Dongari. It is a 
hill on which a .slum is situated. Certain part of the area is 
occupied by prostitutes, whereas in a small part of it, illicit 
liquor business - making the illicit liquor - is an occupation. 
The houses are mixed “ few pucca and few made up of any 
material. In same part of the area, drinking water is a 
problem. There are taps and wells. Toilets are usually public 
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which are insufficient. In the ward, there are 37 schools with 
11,844 boys and 10,929 girls enrolled. Medical facilities are 
provided by Municipal Corporation. Most of the male members are 
factory-workers, whereas women and girls work as housemaids. 
3.5.9 W ard T : 

This ward is situated at the border of Bombay and Thane 
cities. Total area of the ward is about 45.41 sq.kms., out of 
which nearly 79 per cent is vacant, barren land. This is 
because the catchment area of Vihar and Tulsi lakes falls in 
this ward. The population, according to 1991 census, is 
2,88,067. The decadal variation is 29.4 per cent, which shows 
that the population in 1981 was 2,22,555. There are 49 schools 
with 12,795 boys and 12,333 girls enrolled. 

The locations selected were Anand Hagar, Azad Magar and 
Nanipada. 

Anand Nagar is an unauthorised slxim, along the railway 
line. There is no electricity, no tap water and no public 
toilets. The total environment is unhygienic. Many people are 
suffering from skin diseases, as there is water shoi-tage. To 
get water, they have to cross the rail tracks, as the public tap 
is on the other side of the railway track. Most of the people 
are working as unskilled daily wagers. Some women exchange 
utensils with old clothes, repair the clothes and sell them in 
the markets. 

Azad Magar is comparatively better. It is an authorised 
alum, so tap water, electricity and public toilets are available 
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to theiu, Most of th® fomal© workers mak© ' papad' for Lijjat 
Papad, at horn®. Males work in factories or on daily wages. 

^antpada la the area with pucca houses. It is better than 
th® other two locations. Importanc® of education is understood 
by th© people over ther®. 

Hdnicipal health posts and hospitals are in th® nearby 
ar&a, providing lasdical facllltiaa to th® paople. 

^t can be concluded that except on® location, all ar® 
provided with tap water, public toilets and electricity. ' There 
are 21 Municipal hospitals which are spread all over Bombay. 
Along With them ar® 125 family welfare and child health centres. 
With a view to render basic integrated health and family welfare 
aarvicos to th® urban poor at a place within a walking distance 
from th® alums and other slum Ilk® areas where they live, the 
Municipal Corporation has located 66 health posts in existing 
family welfare centres. About 35 lakhs persons are covered 
through these health posts. The health workers attached to the 
posts render preventive, promotive and curative services to this 
population, which includes family welfare, mother and child 
health care, immunization, health education, advice of 
nutrition, prevention of anaemia in mother, registration of 
unregistered births etc. The entire .scheme is financed by State 
Government. There ar© in all 1,313 municipal schools, 220 aided 
schools and 537 unaided private recognised schools. Total 
number of municipal teachers are 16,977. It aaema that Bombay 
Municipal Corporation is taking car© of th® population in 
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providing bare necessities like water, health services and 
education. With a fair background of the locations selected, an 
analysis of the Household Schedule is given below.- 
3.5.10 Matheran Population: 

Along with the urban slums in Bombay, a study of Hatheran 
population was also conducted. 

Hatheran is a small hill station about 100 kms away from 
Bombay. A tar road goes to the border of Hatheran where the 
government Holiday Home is situated. A narrow-gauge train goes 
to Hatheran which starts from Neral, a station on Bombay-Pune 
main line. Local train also goes to Neral, The characteristics 
of Hatheran are unique. There are no tar roads. All the roads 
are red clay roads. No vehicles - even a bicycle - is allowed 
in Hatheran. Pony or rickshaw driven by two persona is the only 
mode of transport. There is a lake for water supply. In the 
nearby Sahyadri ranges, tribal people live In valleys. They 
work in the hotels or sell some articles like honey, quartz 
stones, gum, flowers etc. in the market. Leather goods are 
manufactured in the houses. There are three schools and one 
hospital at Hatheran. The tribal houses are scattered, made up 
of wood, leaves and mud. A small cluster of houses belonging to 
Chamars is situated at Hatheran. The drop out rate In case of 
boys is more than that of girls, because boys can earn by having 
a pony. There is no higher secondsiry school and college at 
Hatheran, The narrow-gauge train services are terminated during 
the rainy season; and during heavy rains, the place is Isolated. 
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3.6 TooXlL 

The tools w®r® prepared by Women's studies unit N.C.E.R.t. 
Thcs© were interview schedules for household, school going girl, 
drop-out girl, non-entrant girl, teachers, head of institutions, 
community leaders and surpanohs. 

Similarly to collect the information about locations. 
District schedule and ward schedule was also prepared. A pilot 
study was conducted in Hew Delhi by WSU. Based on pilot study 
and experts opinion, a set of final tools was prepared. Th© 
original tools were constructed in English and Hindi 
simultaneously. For Bombay the tools were translated in 
Marathi. 

The tools were used for interviewing the sample. There was 
no testing and hence establishing reliability and validity of 
translated tools was not necessary. Description of the tools is 
given below, All the tools are given in Appendix A. 

3.6.1 Dis trict Schedu le (GS -l): 

To collect information about district as whole, the 
schedule was prepared. The information collected gave the 
context. 

3.6.2 Village/Ward Schedule CG*S-2); 

To give the context of village or ward the schedule was 

used. 
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3.6.3 Household Sc hedule (GS-3.1 ): 

To get information about the household as a unit, the 
schedule was used. 

In the first part, information about the head of the family 
and the family members was asked. A question regarding the 
availability of basic amenities was included. Information about 
children “ school going, drop-outs, non-entrants was collected 
by suitable questions. There was a question pertaining to 
division of labour at home. Parental perceptions regarding 
utility of girls education, reasons for leaving the school, 
educational and occupational aspirations for children and gender 
equality were collected by suitable questions in the schedule. 

3.6.4 School going Girl Schedule (65-3.2): 

«v 

Bio-data of the school going girls, the help she gets in 
the study, her views about her teachers, subjects she likes and 
dislikes, regularity and punctuality in attending school, 
homework, distribution of work at home, discrimination between 
boys and girls, time spent in household work, educational and 
occupational aspirations, hobbies, participation in co- 
curricular activities, her perceptions about gender equality 
were the points on which questions are framed in this schedule. 
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3.6.5 Dr op-o u t G irls Sch edul e (GS -3.3): 

To get the information about household work, her 
perceptions about gender ©quality, discrimination between boys 
and girls at home etc, same questions are repeated from GS 3.2. 
Soma more questioned included are related to the reasons for 
leaving th© school® and aspirations now. 

3.6.6 Non-en t rant Girls Schedule (GS-3.4 ) i 

The questioned related to horn® environment and gender 
©quality are same as in GS 3,2. 

Some questions related to non-enrolment in schools ar® 
framed for this schedule. 

3.6.7 Educational Institution Schedule CGS- 4 

The schedule is framed to get th© sense of the educational 
institutions where the school going girls are enrolled. The 
questions ar© framed for Head of the institution. The questions 
ar® pertaining to the size of the school, th© physical 
facilities, teachers - number, qualification, sex etc., number 
of classes, number of students, number of backward students, 
Educational, co-curricular, remedial programmes in schools, 
efforts by school for reducing wastage and stagnation etc. 

3.6.8 Teacjier ScheduI e_ (GS-S ) 

In this schedule, the bio-data of the teacher, the efforts 
she/he Is making to stop wastage and stagnation, her/his views 
about the rea.sons for wastage and stagnation and perceptions 
about utility of girls' education and gender equality are the 
points covered. 
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3.6.9 Conu nunlty Leader Sc h edu le (GS-6) : 

In addition to bio-data and perceptions about gender 
equality and utility of girl's education, the schemes she/he has 
implemented to promote girls' education are asked. 

3.6.10 Surp anch Schedule (GS-7): 

It is more or less like community leader. In Bombay and 
Matheran, schedules GS-6 and GS-7 were not used as they were not 
proved important. Remaining schedules are given in Appendix A. 

3,7 Methodology: 

As the tools were ready and the pilot work was done in 
Delhi, no such pilot work was repeated in Bombay. Being an 
exploratory study, establishing the validity and reliability of 
translated tools was not necessary. The actual work took place 
as follows. 

3.7.1 Translation of the Tools; 

The regional language of Bombay is Marathi, so the tools 
were translated in Marathi. The original tools were in Hindi 
and English. The translations were done from both versions 
separately and then both the translations were compared. Back 
translation was not done, as it was not the testing material, 
but the schedules for structured Interviews. 
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3' ^ Prifltlnq o f JTgq 1 s 

Calculating the raquirement of each schedule and the common 
questions in all the schedules, the printing order was placed. 
The copias of the schedules were prepared accordingly. 

3.7,3 Saaplinq i 

Information about the wards' health posts was collected from 
the Health Department of the Municipal Corporation of Greater 
Bombay. A map of Bombay, with slums and their size was also 
available. The wards with slum areas were listed. The literacy 
rate for each ward was actually computed for 1991 census, but it 
was confidential report, and the office was not ready to give 
it. Even the census office was not ready to giv© the 
information without a permission from Delhi. It would have 
taken a long time hence the selection of wards was done randomly 
and it was not based on literacy rate. As th© coordinator of 
Bombay and all the JPFs were from Bombay, they had their 
experienc® of th® type of population in each ward. From total 
23 wards, 2 wards have no slums of large size out of which on© 
ward has no slums at all. From 21 wards, 9 wards were selected 
randomly. 

From the selected wards, th® locations were selected based 
on the information available at health posts. Care was taken to 
select all castes, communities, religions and mother-tongues as 
far as possible, 

After selecting the locations, a list of health posts was 
prepared. With a due permission from the Health officer, 
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Greater Bombay Municipal Corporation, concerned ward officers 
were contacted. A permission from ward officer was sought for 
collecting information from the health posts. 

Health post serves for about 70,000 to 80,000 population. 
Each health worker is incharge of about 6000 to 8000 population. 
The house-listing done by them was taken up as the primary 
source. From the lists, households were selected randomly. In 
selecting the households, care was taken to select them from 
slums. A list of households to be included in each location of 
each ward was prepared. 

3.7.4 Training to JPFa: 

Four JPFa were selected, out of which three were M.A. with 
Sociology. Two of them had already worked as research fellows 
with TISS and WSU of SNDT University. One of them was M.Ed., 
doing her Ph.D. in Education. She got a post of lecturer in the 
department and a new JFF was appointed who was H.Sc., H.Ed., and 
doing her Ph.D in Education. 

In the first phase of training all the schedules were given 
to them for study. The discussion was arranged to clarify the 
queries if any. 

In simulation condition, every JPF Interviewed the other 
person as head of the family. School going girls, drop-out 
girls, non-entrant girl, teacher etc. For each simulated 
interview, audio-recording was done. 

The recorded Interviews were studied and the suggestions 


were given. 



After this preparation, a slum was selected, which was not 
included in th® sample. Every JPF inteirviewed at least two 
heads in the family and two school going’ girls. Drop-out girls 
and non~«ntrant were not easily available. Only one in each 
type was interviewed by girls in pairs. 

Along with four JPFs, the coordinator and two lecturer in 
the department also participated in the training programme. 

After the interviews were found satisfactory the data 
collection started. 

3.7.5 Data Collection - Household and Girl Chil d: 

Pour working days were allotted to each ward. Th® list of 
households to b® included in th® sample was ready. 

On th® first day, four JPFs, th© coordinator and two 
lecturers from th® department - a team of seven persons - 
visited th® health post. Along with the Health worker, the team 
entered the location. Health worker introduced the team to on® 
or two households and th© interviews were conducted 
individually. Every member of the team interviewed head of the 
family or an adult in th© household. School going girls, drop 
out and non-entrants if any in th© household. In all ©very 
member covered four households per day. The team worked from 
9 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. With a break of 30 minutes for lunch on an 
average. 
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A note book was given to each member of the team. Every 
day, the team members were asked to note down the observations 
and experiences. It happened in some locations that the family 
listed in the house list has left and there is other family with 
no girl child. 

In some wards, because of demolished slums, no trace of the 
family was possible and so, the final sample was reduced to 968 
households. 

The difficulties faced during data collection can be listed 
as follows. 

1) The huts were so small, that it was difficult to sit 
inside in certain wards. 

2) Some of the areas were too unhygienic, no drinking 
water facilities were available. 

3) To communicate with people with mother-tongue Tamil, 
Telugu and Kannad was difficult. An interpreter from 
the same area, either the school going girl or a woman 
knowing at least Hindi besides their languages, was 
found out and with her help the Interviews were 
conducted. The problem was not with girls as, they 
usually know Hindi. 

The data collection from households started on 13^^ October 
1991 and ended on 24^** December 1991. , During this period, 9 
waxds were covered. All the members Included in the sample 
cooperated. 


eA Kdui 
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3.7.6 DatCql lec tio n " S ch ools ^l 

Th@ school going girl child schedules were analysed and a 
list of schools they ar© attending is niad©, soa© of th@ schools 
w®r« Municipal Corporation schools. By taking th@ necessary 
permission from the Education Officer, the heads of the schools 
were contacted. For Private schools, no such permission was 
necessary. Tha heads of private schools w®r® interviewed by due 
permission and appointment. 

In Municipal Schools, the heads were Interviewed. The 
teachers from both tha schools were interviewed. 

It is difficult to interview teachers, as they suggested 
that they will answer the questionnaire. But by convincing 
them, stating that it is not a questionnaire, th®y insisted. In 
such cases, the schedules were given to teachers and filled up 
forms were collected after a few days. But in such cases, the 
answers were copied down and so these forms were not considered 
in few cases. 

3.7.7 Data fr^m Community Leaders j 

The community leaders in Bombay were mostly busy in 
elections of the Municipal Corporation. Three of such leaders 
were interviewed, but it was found that they do not have an 
influence on girls education and so further interviews were not 
conducted. Surpanch i*s *7iot In Bombay, 
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3.7.B Data Colle ction At Mather an : 

In February 1992, the team of seven went to Matheran for 
five days. The households, girl child, teachers, all were 
interviewed in five days. 

3.0 Case Studies _^ 

Out of girls going to school, nine were selected for case 
studies. The actual data was available only in case of six 
girls, who gave more information and can be studied by using 
observation technique. Two drop-outs and one non-entrant was 
also interviewed and studied. The case studies are given in 
Appendix B. 

3.9 Analysis of The Data ; 

Coding for all the interview schedules was done, as the 
interviews were structured. For open ended questions, the 
responses were categorised and coding was done. Using the code 
sheet, master-sheets were prepared. From master-sheets 
tabulation was done, and the analysed data was interpreted. 

As it was an exploratory study, no quantitative measures 
were applied. Only percentages were calculated whenever 
necessary. The data are arranged in the proper order in the 
following chapters. 





CHAPTEE IV 


THE HOUSEHOLD SETTIHG 


Household Schedule: 


The household schedule is the tool used for collecting data 
from the household. It included the information about the 
family members; the physical facilities available; parental 
perceptions about utility of girls' education, problems in 
girls' education and gender equality; and the educational and 
occupational aspiration for the children. Analysis of the data 
collected regarding household setting is given in this chapter. 

4.1 Information About the Family: 

4.1.1 Head of the Family; 

Total number of households included in the sample were 969 
from urban area and 49 from Matheran. A question was asked 
about the head of the family. Following table gives information 
about it. 

TABLE 4.1.1 
HEAD OF THE FAMILY 


Type of 
Settlement 

Female 

Number % 

Male 

Number % 

TOTAL 1 

Urban 

70 

7.22 

899 

92.78 

969 

Matheran 

2 

4.08 

47 

95.82 

49 
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Considering the data ward wise, it is observed that in 
urban area, the female-headed families range from 1.03 per cent 
to 11.61 per cent. The average percentage of female-headed 
family for urban area is 7.22. In some of the families in 
MCEast) ward, the male member is working in gulf countries, and 
so percentage of female-headed families may be greater. 
Similarly, the fisherman's wives are self employed and that may 
be the reason that the family is headed by a female. But in 
most of the cases, if a male member - husband - is dead, the 
female is the head of the family. The data indicate that the 
sample is male dominated. 


4.1.2 Re spo ndent by Sex: 

It was not possible to interview the head of the family in 
all the cases because of shortage of time. Any elder or adult 
member in the family is usually interviewed. Following table 
give nximber of female and male respondents and their 
percentages. 

TABLE 4.1.2 
RESPONDENT BY SEX 


Settlement 

FEMALE 

MALE 

TOTAL 


Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Urban 

833 

86.05 

135 

13.95 

969 

JjlEaEEEESSHI 

42 

85.71 

7 

14.29 

49 
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Considering the distribution ward-wise it is observed that 
minimum number of male respondents is in ward G(S) which is 8.09 
per cent and maximum is in Ward T, Which is 21.06 per cent. As 
the society is male dominated, it is obvious that the earning 
member is the male. In Bombay, all wards together, the female 
respondents are 633 out of 969, which is B6.05 per cent. The 
respondents are mostly the wives of the head of the family. In 
Matheran only 7 out of 49, that is 14.29 per cent were male 
respondents. 

4.1.3 Religion wise Distribution : 

Bombay being the cosmopolitan city, all religions are 
found. A question was asked about the religions they follow. 
The table gives distribution of sample according to religion. 

TABLE 4.1.3 

RELIGION WISE DISTRIBUTION 


Settlement 

Hindu 

Muslims 

Buddhist 

Christian 

TOTAL 

No. % 

No. % 

No. % 

mm 

Urban 

008 

03.47 

66 

6.02 

78 

8.06 

15 

1.55 

968 

Matheran 

42 

85.71 

m 

14.29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 j 


Taking into consideration the urban area Ward-wise, Ward M(E) is 
having 32.14 per cent of Muslims, which is the highest amongst 
other wards. Whereas ward L has highest percentage of Buddhists 
which is 41.97. There are very few Christians. 
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4.1.4 Ca ste-wise d1s tri b uti o n: 

Along with the religion, caste is also an important factor 
while studying any social issue. A question was asked about the 
caste. The table gives caste wise distribution of the sample. 


TABLE 4.1.4 

CASTE WISE DISTRIBUTION 


Area 

__ 

Non- 

sch^duled 

S_C 

ST 

J-^- 

NT 

1 

1 

OBC 1 ^ 

_L_. 


f i % 


Bi 

f 1 % 

f 

m 

f 

% ' f 1 % 


Urban i42oj43.39 

180 


25 la.88 

63 

6.51 

179 

1 1 

18.49;101 jlO.43 

968 

Matheran' 13|26.53 

[3 

2.04 

1 '2.04 

1 i2.04 

2 

4.08! 31^3.27 



In urban area, nearly 10 per cent of the people did not say 
anything about their caste. Muslims and Christians do not give 
the caste. Similarly, the people from other than Maharashtra 
tell the family name, which does not give any clue to the caste. 
Ward L has highest percentage of schedule caste(66.96%), 
schedule tribes and nomadic tribes are more in ward T which are 
10,62 per cent and 31.86 per cent, respectively. 

Matheran has a tribal surrounding and the tribal people do 
not know the caste and hence the percentage of not giving answer 
to the guestlon is 63.27, 
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4.1.5 Mother toaque-wlse Distribution: 

Bombay being a cosmopolitan city, which is highly 
industrialised, there are many migrants. It is interesting to 
know the mother tongue of the sample. Following table gives the 
distribution according to the mother tongue. 


TABLE 4.1.5 


MOTHER TONGUE-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE 


Mother tongue 

Settlement 

Mar 

Hin 

Guj 

Urdu 

Tamil 

Tel 

Mai 

Kan 

Kon 

NA 

TOTAL 

Urban 



31 

B 

37 

17 

4 




998 

Matheran 

41 

5 

■ 



■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

1 

49 


The official language of Maharashtra State is Marathi. 
Bombay being the capital of the State, it is quite natural that 
the mother tongue of about 77 per cent of the sample is Marathi. 
Next to that is Hindi, which is the mother tongue of 7 per cent 
of the sample. Migrants from Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Bihar state their mother tongue as Hindi. 
Gujarati population is large in Bombay, but very few Gujaratis 
stay in slums as most of the community is business community 
like Sindhis. The Muslim sajnple state either Urdu or Hindi or 
Tamil as their mother tongue. 
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In Matheran, the Muslims have stated their mother tongue as 
Hindi or Urdu, and the remaining as Marathi. But the Marathi as 
the tribal people speak is far away from the standard 
langruage. 

4.1.6 E duc a tion l evel of Sample: 


It is important to know the educational level of 
the sample - Which includes all the family members of the 
household. 


There are 4953 individuals in 968 urban families, which are 
considered for the educational Level. The school-going children 
are grouped according to the class in which they are studying at 
present. The children who are below the school-going age are 
omitted as it is not possible to give their educational 
level. 


In Matheran there are 100 females and 94 males. The 
following tables give distribution of sample by educational 
level. 
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TABLE 4.1.6(i) URBAN 

DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 



TABLE 4.1.6(ii) MATHERAN 
DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


Educational 

Level 

F 

%(T) 

M 

%(T) 

Total I 

Illiterate 

21 

14.38 

13 

13.83 

34 

Primary 

04 

57.53 

39 

41.49 

123 

Secondary 

30 

26.03 

38 

40.43 

76 

Higher 

Secondary 

2 

1.37 

4 

4,25 

6 

Graduate/ 

Diploma 

1 , 

0.69 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

146 

100.00 

94 

100.00 

240 
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TABLE 4.1.6(iii) TOTAL 
DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


i Educational 
Level 

F 

%(T) 

M j %(T) 

! 

T 

Illiterate 

■a 

18.27 

216 i 9.06 

729 

Primary 1 1471 

( 

52.39 

1042 43.69 

mm 

Secondary 1 724 

25.78 

941 39.46 

1665 j 

Higher 1 86 

Secondary j 

3.06 

139 I 5.83 I 225 | 

! ! 

Graduate/ j 14 

Diploma 1 

1 1 

0.50 

I _ _ _ 

47 1.97 1 61 1 

S Total 2808 

L_ , - - - - .... 

100.00 i 23B5 100.00 

j 5193 j 


It is surprising to see that the number of females in each 
ward of the urban area as well as Matheran sample is more than 
the number of males. This contradicts to the census report. 
The reason may be that many a times there is under registration 
in case of girls in census. In this study, the interviews - in 
detail - of the family members were conducted. In most of the 
cases “ nearly 86 per cent “ th© respondents ar© the females. 
The questions were asked to know about th© girls' education, 
hence the focus was on th© girls. This might be the reason to 
give information about all th© girls. 
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Secondly, while selecting the sample, households with no 
girls were omitted, because of the emphasis on girls' education. 
If the sample would have been selected without giving 
consideration to the fact that at least a girl should be there 
in the household, the picture might have been different. 

The data reveal that in urban area, nearly 18 per cent of 
the females and 9 per cent of the males in the sample are 
illiterate. In Hatheran, the percentage of illiterates is 
nearly equal for females and males which is about 14 per cent. 

Female percentage is more even in primary level, but from 
secondary level, males bypass the females. It is clear from the 
ward-wise data that the percentage of illiterate females is 
highest in ward T, where the poverty is also high. Not even 
0.50 per cent of the females are graduates. 

4.1.7 Occupation: 


Along with the education, occuation plays an important part 
in the person's perceptions. Education, occupation and income 
are clearly connected. For convenience the occupations are 
grouped in only four categories. They are as follows; 

Class I or equivalent; Class I officers from government 
offices, college and university teachers, bank 
managers, persons working in the managerial post in 
large enterprises, big businessman are grouped under 


this class. 
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Class II or equivalent: Government Class II officers, secondary 
school teachers, bank officers, highly skilled 
workers, self-employed persons having an establishment 
are grouped under this category. 

Class III or equivalent: Clerks in government and semi- 

government offices, primary school teachers, semi¬ 
skilled workers, foreman and supervisors are included 
in the Class III category- 

class IV or equivalent; Peons, sweepers, unskilled workers, 

building construction workers, daily-wage earners are 
grouped in this category. 

It IS observed that the male members of the family members 
of the family are the main earners economically. About one- 
third of males is the number of females who work to earn money. 
Following table shows the distribution of workers by broad 
occupational groups. 


TABLE 4.1.7 

DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS BY BROAD OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


jsettlement 

F_EMALE 

MALE 

Occupational ._Group 


Oc cupatlonal 

Qrou^ 


I 

It 

in 

IV 

T 

I 

ri 

r 

III 

———n;— p.—- 1 

IV 

T 

Urban f 

0 

11 

66 

250 

327 

0 

107 

409 

530 


% 

0 

3.36 

20.18 



0 



50,69 

100 


0 

4 

2 

BH 

B 

1 

15 

13 

20 

49 


0 

57.14 

26.67 

14.29 

100 

2.04 

30.61 

26.53 

40.02 

100 
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It is clear from the table that nobody in urban area is 
working in Class I or equivalent group. This is related to the 
educational level. Highest percentage is working in Class IV - 
about 76 per cent of females and about 51 per cent of males in 
urban area. 

Ward wise study gives the following facts. 

Wards like L, M(Eastj, P(South) and T have decadal 
variation in population, which is 41.2 per cent, 45.6 per cent, 
23.3 per cent and 29.4 per cent, respectively. This growth is 
obviously because of migrants from different parts of the 
country. Most of them unskilled labourers, with low educational 
level. Naturally they work in Class IV or equivalent group. 
Hence, we find the percentage working in Class IV is higher than 
any other group. In case of Wards D and G(South) the decadal 
variation is negative, that is the population is decreasing. The 
people in the ward are not migrants, but are settled for many 
years. This may be the reason for having a higher percentage of 
males working in Category III. 

As compared to males, the number of females working is much 
less. In urban area, total workers including all categories are 
1373, out of which 1046 are males and only 327 are females. In 
Matheran part the picture is not different. Out of total 56 
workers 7 are females and 49 males. This is also the reflection 
of male dominated society. 
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^ ^ ' ® Per c a plta -per tnon th J .ncomej^ 

Along with the educational level and the occupation, income 
is thought to be one of the factors responsible for girls' 
education. Instead of considering total income of the family, 
per capita income per month is calculated. Table 0 gives the 
distribution of sample by per capita income. 


TABLE 4.1.8 

PER CAPITA - PER MONTH HOUSEHOLD INCOME 
CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF SETTLEMENT 


Settlement 




niCOME 

! 


Below 

100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-400 

Above 

400 


Urban 

f 

40 

257 

315 

176 

180 

968 

% 

4.13 

26.55 

32.54 

18.18 

18.60 

100 

biatheran 

f 

■■■ 

13 

25 

QmijR 


49 

% 

2.04 

26.53 

m 


6,12 

100 


It is clear from the above Table that the highest 
percentage of population in urban (32.54) and Katheran (51.02) 
is in the income group Rs.201 to 300, 

Considering the data ward-wise. Ward T has more percentage 
of persons in the low Income group as compared to other wards. 
As mentioned earlier, the ward has unauthorised slum; 
percentage of literacy is less; maximum workers are working as 
unskilled daily wage earners. These may be some of the reasons 
for low per capita Income, Ward M(EaBt) shows that the 
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percentage of persona in the per capita income group Ra 400 and 
above per month is more than all the other wards, which is about 
34 per cent. As it was noted before, some Muslim male members 
are working abroad in Gulf countries. As compared to India, 
their earnings are fabulous. Because of these earnings the 
income is comparatively high. For remaining wards the highest 
percentage is the group of Rs.201 to 300 per month. All wards 
together, only appro;:imately 4 per cent are in the first group 
with per capita monthly income is upto Rs.lOO. 

Matheran is also showing the same pattern. About 51 per 
cent are in the group of Rs.201-300. As Matheran is a hill 
station, there are about 200 hundred hotels with lodging and 
boarding facilities. The male members get the job in hotels, the 
wages of which are not very high, but the tips they get are 
sufficient. Pony-trekking is also profitable. The sample does 
not include houses which are very difficult to approach. So this 
cannot be the real picture of tribal people in the valleys of 
Sahyadri, 

4.1.9 Family-size: 

The family size ranged from 2 to 14. Table 4.1.9 gives the 
distribution of the sample by family size. It is interesting to 
note that nearly all households have one room or at the most two 
♦rooms which are ‘all-purpose'. 
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TABLE 4.1.9 

DISTRIBUTION OF SAJIPLE BY FAMILY SIZE 


isettle- 





No. of Family Members 







_Aj 

3 

4 

5 

6 1 7 

S 

9 

10 

D 

12 

13 

14 

Total 



! 

43 

166 

318 

243 |ll7 

49 

12 


2 

0 

1 

■ 

969 

:Hi 

9 


4.4 

17.1 

32.8 

25.lil2.1 

5.1 

1.2 


0.2 

0 

•1 

D 

100 

Matheran 

rr 

0 

2 

4 

22 

11 je 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

49 


% 

0 

4.1 

8.2 

44.9 

22.5116.3 

1 

2.0 

0 

1 - 

2.0 

0 

0 


0 

100 


A family with 5 to 7 members is a common feature for nearly 
all the wards, as well as Matheran. Only one ward - M(East)- 
which is Muslim dominated has larger families with 14 persons. 
This might affect the progress of girls in schools, because 
there may not be sufficient and proper place for study. 

4.1.10 Typ e of school f or girls and boys; 

A question was asked about the type of school for the girls 
and boys. Government schools or the schools managed by 
Municipal Corporation are free schools. No tuition fees are 
charged for both boys and girls. Aided schools are recognised 
by the education department and the fees are reasonable. Girl's 
education is free even in aided schools. These schools get 
grant-in-aid from the goverunent or local bodies. Private 
schools are managed by Trusts or Institutes or by a person. 
These are recognised schools, but they do not get any financial 
help either from the Government or Municipal Corporation. Girls 
and boys both have to pay the expenses, and are usually the fees 
are high. 
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Most of the pre-primary schools are private. Similarly 
most of the English medium schools, which are started recently 
are private. Because of the craze of putting the children in 
such schools, the parents have to spend a lot. It is 
interesting to know whether there is any discrimination between 
boys and girls in selecting the schools. Following 
table gives the distribution according to the type of school. 


TABLE 4.1.10 

TYPE OF SCHOOLS FOB GIRLS AND BOYS 


i. 

GIRLS ! BOYS 

Category 

Settle¬ 

ment 

Co-edu. 

Separate i Co-edu. 

_i_ 

Separate j 

G 

A 

P 

G 

A 

P ! G 1 A ! P 

' i 

G 

A 

P 

School 

Urban 

641 

369 

199 

7 

14 

9 j358j312il94 

3 

6 

5 

going 

Matheran 


■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34)' 2 ' 1 

0 

0 

0 

Non¬ 

attendant 

Urban 



5 

0 

0 


iHiWH 

0 

0 

0 

Matheran 







1 1 





’'G = Government A = Aided P = Private 


It is clear from the table, that with a few exceptions, the 
boys and girls go to co-education schools. In Bombay, most of 
the schools are co-education schools. The old schools, usually 
managed by convents or catholic missions are situated in the 
city area of Bombay, and these are separate schools. All the 
government and municipal schools are co-education primary 
schools. There is no general opposition for co-education 
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schools. 

In Bombayj out of 1209 girls, 53 per cent go to governinent 
or municipal schools, approximately 31 per cent to aided schools 
and remaining 16 per cent go to private schools. Out of 864 
boys, 41 per cent attend government schools, 36 per cent attend 
aided schools and remaining 23 per cent go to private schools. 
The percentage of boys attending private or aided schools are 
more than girls, This may be called as discrimination because 
girls have to pay fees in private schools, which the parents may 
be thinking as unnecessary burden. 

The sample in Matheran also shows that one boy is attending 
a private school and no girl is doing so. 

About 75 per cent of urban girls who dropped out were 
attending government school, about 21 per cent aided school and 
remaining 4 per cent private school. For the boys who dropped 
out, the percentages are about 70 per cent from government 
schools, about 28 per cent from aided and remaining 2 per cent 
from private schools. This shows there is no discrimination 
with respect to dropped out children. 
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4.1.11 Educatioiial_^Stj,tus and Sex: 

To rompare the school-going, drop nuts and non-entrants by 
age and sex, the children mentioned in the household are 
classified according to age and sex. 

The school-going age is 5+ years. As the study is related 
to elementary education, the students with age 15 years and 
more are classified in one group. 


Total data about 1265 girls and 891 boys who are attending 
school; 162 girls and 51 boys who are drop outs and 18 girls and 
5 boys who never attended the school from urban area are 
analysed. 

From Matheran, 94 girls and 37 boys who are school-going, 
4 drop out girls are shown in the following tables. 


71 



^ to t 


6 


% to t 


% to t 


13 


14 


% to t 


15 


% to t 


TOTAL 


% to t 


G 


72 


5.69 


95 



9.09 


147 


11.62 


108 


139 


10.99 


1265 


100 


87 

159 

9.76 

7.37 j 

57 

1 152 1 

6.40 

7.05 

68 

183 


7.63 



91 


10.21 


63 


7,07 


67 


7.52 


148 


16.61 


091 


100 


8.49 


8 

102 

81 j 

183 

% to t 

6.06 

9.09 i 

8.49 

I 

9 1 

116 j 

71 ! 

1 107 

1 

% to t j 

9,17 i 

7.97 ' 

8.67 

10 

1 133 

84 

217 

% to t 

10.51 

9.43 

10.06 

11 

i 138 

74 

212 

5s to t 

1 10.91 

0.31 

9.83 



171 


7.93 


167 


7.75 


387 


13,31 


2156 


100 
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TABLE 4.1,ll(i)b 

EDUCATIONAL STATUS BY AGE AND SEX - URBAN DROP-OUTS 
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Age in years 


^ to t 



20.0 


4.35 



^ to t 


% to t 


55 to t 


16.67 


22.22 


20.0 


20.0 


17.39 



21.74 


TOTAL 
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TABLE 4.1.11(i)d 

EDUCATIONAL STATUS BY AGE AND SEX - URBAN TOTAL 
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TABLE 4.1.11(ii)a 

EDUCATIONAL STATUS BY AGE AND SEX - HATHERAN SCHOOL-GOING 



































































TABLE 4.1.11Cii)b 

EDUCATIONAL STATUS BY AGE AND SEX ~ MATHEEAN DROP-OUTS 
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TOTAL 



12.24 


13 ‘ 


13.27 


10 


10.20 


2 


2.04 


10 


10.20 


12.24 


98 


100 


5.41 


0 


0 


4 


10.81 


3 


8.11 


3 


8.11 


9 


24,32 


37 


100 




8 

10 j 

6 

% 

10.20 i 

1 

16.22 

9 

i 14 j 

3 

% 

14.29 

8.11 

10 

12 

1 2 i 


2.96 

8 


5.93 


10 


7.4 


16 


11.85 


17 


12.59 


,4 


10.37 


9.63 


14 


10.37 


5 


3.71 


3 


6.63 


21 


15.56 


135 


100 
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Total number of girls in all the three categories -■ school- 
going, drop outs and, non-entrants- is more than boys in all the 
wards of urban area and in Matheran. The reason may be that 
while selecting the households, it was seen that there is at 
least one girl. It is a common mentality to have one son in the 
family, the number of girls can go upto any possible limit. 
This may also be the reason for having more girls in the sample 
than boys. 

Boys get a preference over girls in getting admitted to 
pre-primary classes. Pre-primary education is not free in all 
the schools. The percentage of boys is more than girls at the 
age of 5 years in the school-going group; which is clearly 
indicated in all the wards expect H(E). Educationally and 
occupationally this vrard is on the higher status. This may be 
the reason of discrimination between boys and girls. 

One more interesting fact is revealed in the tables. The 
percentage of boys is more than girls in the group of 15 years 
and more, who are attending school. This also shows that the 
boys get a chance to continue education after the age of 15 
years, whereas girls are at disadvantage. There is not much 
variation in the remaining age groups for urban students. 

In urban area, drop outs are more in the age group 15 years 
or more In all the wards. Particularly in F(8) ward, the girls 
had to leave school because of cloth-mill strike In 1381. 
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Warda M(E), P and T show drop out girls at an earlier age. 
These wards have more people working in class IV or equivalents, 
Educationally also, there are more illiterate as compared to 
other vjards. The number of drop out boys is less than the girls 
in all the wards and in Matheran there are 4 girls who dropped 
out but not a single bey. 

All the above facts indicate that Education of boys gets 
more importance than education of girls. Boys get an 
opportunity to continue education even after crossing the 
compulsory primary education limit; that is the age 14 years. 
Because of the circumstances, girls are not allowed to continue 
education, whereas the boys continue. 


4.1.12 Dist ributi on of s a mple by the Age and Grade; 

To get further information about the education of boys and 
girls, the school-going group is considered with two variables, 
age and level of education. The age at which the child is 
admitted to Std.I is 5+ years. If child passes every year, at 
the age of 15+ he or she should be in Std.X, 

Students of higher age group than the normal for any grade 
have either failed for some years or admitted at late age in the 
school. It is interesting to know percentage of girls and boys 
in such categories. Following tables give the distribution of 
sample by age and grade. 
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TABLE 4.1.12(1) 

DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE BY AGE AND GRADE “ URBAN 
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TABLE 4.1.12{ii) 

DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE BY AGE AND GRADE - MATHERAN 
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In case of some of boys and girls, the grade was not 
mentioned. Hence the sample dropped to 1226 girls and 835 
boys, in urban area. The girls admitted in the pre-primary 
schools are 5.95 percent of the total sample. In case of boys 
the same percentage is 8.50. This clearly indicates that a 
discrimination is done in giving opportunity to pre-primary 
schooling between boys and girls. From Std.I onwards there is 
not much difference in the percentage of boys and girls. 

The percentage of girls continuing education after the 
age of 16 is only 1.88, while 4.67 percent of boys are 
continuing education after the age of 16 years. This clearly 
indicates that the girls are deprived of education if they 
fail or lag behind because of certain reasons. Boys are 
fortunate, as they get opportunity for education. More or 
less the same picture is observed in all the wards as well as 
in Matheran. 

4.1.13 D ecision making in the Family: 

To know about the family members’ relationships with each 
other, as well to know whether women are given equality in the 
family or not, a question was asked about the decision-making 
in four major areas viz. household expenditure, children's 
education, savings and children's marriage. The responses 
given are tabulated and presented in the table below. 
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TABLE 4.1.13 

BECISIOK-MAJCII’IG IN THE FAMILY 


r 

Decision-making 

Husband 

Wife i Both 

Elders 

N.A 

.. . 

Total j 

u 

R 

1) Household f 
expenditure % 

408 

42.15 

148 !383 

15.29i 39.57 

i 

26 

2.69 

3 

0.31 

968 I 

100 

I 

2) ChiIdren's f 
education %, 

359 

37.09 

100 1470 

lG.33i 48.55 

28 

2.89 

11 

1 . 14 

966 1 
100 j 

‘ 

.3) Savings f 

1 % 
i 

406 

41.94 

110 374 

11.36 38.64 

: 

27 

2.79 

^1 

5.27 

96S ; 
100 j 

|4) Marriage f 

337 

110 '480 

33 

s 

968 

I 

8 

% 

_ ..J 

^ • d J. 

11.36; 49.59 

3.41 

fO . 63 

100 I 

I jl) Household f 

38 

2 j 9 

0 

0 

49 1 

m 

jA 

expenditure % 

77.55 

4.08^ 18.37 

0 

0 

100 

T 

2) Children's f 

38 

2 i 9 

0 

0 

49 1 

H 

education % 

77.55 

4.08'; 18.37 

0 

1 0 

100 ( 

iEi 



\ 

1 

3 
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la 

3) Savings f 

41 

2 ' 6 

0 

: 0 

49 J 

i' 

!|n 

% 

83.67 

4.08 12.25 

i 0 

; 0 

i 

100 

1 


\ 

|4) Marriage f 

29 

2 j IB 

0 

! 0 

49 j 


% 

59.18 

4.081 36.74 
i 

0 

1 

1 0 

1 

100 I 

. . . ii 


Most of the families are nuclear families. Hence it is 
seen that the percentage of elders taking decision is much 
less. 

Regarding the household expenditure, the decision takings 
is more in the hands of males. In about 42 per cent houses in 
urban area and about 78 per cent houses in the Matheran, 
husband is the decision-maker. Out of 968 urban households, 
70 are female headed. Naturally the decision-maker is a 
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female. Only 148 wives are taking independent decision 
regarding household expenditure. This means that only 78 
wives are taking decision from male headed households. About 
40 per cent of the respondents note that decision regarding 
household expenditure is taken by both. The percentage is not 
much less than the percentage of husband taking decision. 

This is a ray of hope that females are getting their 
rights. If the ward-wise data are analysed, it is observed 
that in the urban areas, decision regarding expenditure taken 
by the wife is as less as 4.12 per cent in ward H(East), and 
as more as 27.68 per cent in ward Ml. East). As stated earlier, 
was M(East) is muslim dominated, and many of the males are 
abroad for work. 

Hence, there is no male member, and obviously the 
decision in such houses is taken by the wives. This is 
supported by H(EastJ ward. There is only one household which 
is female headed and so wife taking decision is about 4 per 
cent. 


In case of children's education, the percentage of 
decision taken by both husband and wife is about 49, by 
husband is about 37 per cent and by wife is about 10 per cent. 
This shows that importance is given to females' views while 
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taking decision iy males. The wife taking decision regarding 
children’s education is the least InH(East) ward and the most 
is MCEastj ward, the percentages are about 4 and about 16, 
respectively. The reason may be the same as stated above. 

In I^atheran, the decision regarding the children's 
education is mainly taken by the husband. About 5 per cent of 
the respondents did not answer to the question related to 
decision-making regarding savings and investments. The 
ir.uT.ediate respcnsc was, 'We hardly get; anything to survive, 
now do you expect us to think about savings?". Decision¬ 
making about the savings is also male dominated. Still the 
female's views are considered positively. Which is reflected 
by the percentage of decision taken by bctn, which is about 
39. Again the least percentage of the wife tciking decision 
regarding saving is in the ward HCEast) which is about 4. But 
both raking decision is the highest in the ward which is about 
55 per cent. 


Again, M(East) ward shows the highest percentages of 
female taking decision about savings, which is about 22. 


The Matheran shows male dominance even In the savings 


decisions. 
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In case of decision taking regarding the marriage of 
children, the percentage of both taking decision is about 50 
per cent, the percentage of decision taken by husband and by 
wife IS about 35 and about 11, respectively, in urban area. 
Except in ward T, the percentage of decision taken jointly is 
more than that of decision taken by either husband or wife 
alone. 


In Matheran, the percentage of decision taken by husband 
regarding marriage is still more which is about 59 per cent, 
but by both is also about 37 per cent. 

Thus it can be said, that tiie decisions, where monitory 
involvement is more, are generally male dominated. But the 
females' views are considered more, when it comes to the 
future life of children, 

4.1.14 div isi on of lab our in the Fami ly: 

The household work is supposed to be the domain of 
females. The females are working as bonded labourers, and 
nobody, even in educated families, thinks that it is a 
productive work. Rather, if a male member helps in the 
household work, it is supposed to be below status. 
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Food, shelter, clothes are the bare necessities of any 
human being. For food, one has to get food grains and other 
eatables from the market; fuel to cook, and water. After 
taking food, it is necessary to clean the utensils. To keep 
the house clean, sweeping is an essential act. 

Clothes are to be washed properly for which soap and 
water are bare essentials. 

ban being a social animal, the family bonds are strong. 
Child care becomes the work of prime importance. Child care 
is not only looking after the child but giving proper food in 
time, keeping the child clean and healthy, and training and 
teaching the child for future life. All these acts are to be 
considered under child care. 

The care of the aged is another type of job. It is 
rather a difficult one than child care, because respecting the 
elders is a major thing. 

Sickness in the family is also to be looked after. 
Proper care of a sick person is also a time consuming work. 

How the work is distributed in the family can be studied 
from the following tables. This has a direct relation to the 
girls' education* Following tables give the distribution of 
work at the households. 
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TABLE 4-l.i4(ii) 
DIVISION OF LABOUR - MATHERAN 
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If we consider the table for urban area, it is clearly 
seen that only boys working on a particular activity is 
negligible. Similarly only males working on any activity is 
inconsiderable. 

Cooking is supposed to be the activity for females. It 
is considered as a female domain. In the urban area, about 50 
per cent of females alone and about 42 per cent of females 
with girls in the house are engaged in the cooking activity. 
The percentage of male helping the females and girls in the 
cooking is only about 2 per cent. In all the wards, the 
activity of cooking is undertaken in about 88 to 94 per cent 
of the households by females and girls. In Matheran, it is 
the activity which is carried out 100 per cent by fe.nales and 
girls, either alone or together. 

No male or boy is involved in the activity of cleaning 
utensils. In urban area in all the wards and in Matheran also 
the work is done either by female, or by a girl or by both of 
them. 

Same pattern is observed in case of sweeping, with a 
slight change. In about 9 per cent of the urban households 
male or boy also help in sweeping. Same pattern is observed 
in Matheran area also. 

Washing clothes is the activity in which a small 
percentage of males and boys alone can b® observed in urban 
area. There is always a shortage of water, hence when water 
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IS available one has to wash clothes. If the female or girl 
IS busy in cooking or cleaning utensils, the male or boy may 
be engaged in the wasning activity. In Matheran, the work is 
done by female or girl only. 

Marketing is the activity, which is not carried out at 
home. It includes buying grocery, vegetables and other 
eatables, and necessary things. This i.s the activity where 
money is involved directly. About 49 per cent males are 
involved in the activity, either alone or with other members 
of the family. This is the only work in which male 
participation is considerable even in Matheran area. 

Child care is supposed to be the responsibility of the 
females and girls. About 38 per cent of the females alone, 
about 15 per cent with girls in the household, about 10 per 
cent with girls and males and about 8 per cent with all the 
family members take care of the child in the household. In 

A 

Matheran, it is shared hy females and girls. 

Care of the sick is also shared by all the family members 
though the share of the female is more than the others. In 
Matheran area no male or boy is involved In this activity. 

Care of the aged is also shared hy all the family 
members but the responsibility shared by the female is more 
than the others. Matheran area still considers it to be the 
responsibility of females and girls. 
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111 Bombay, pra’t,irally all have tap as source of water 
vjhach le no+ far away from the household. But the timings are 
I'onietirres odd and water if- to be stored. About 71 per cent 
of femmeF. with the :.elp ot girls do this 30 b. About 18 per 
rent of males iilone or with females or girls or with all the 
family members do the 30 b. In Mathoran area, it is the 
responsibility of females and girls. 

In Bombay nearly ail the families use Kerosene as fuel. 
Hence fetching fuel or making cowdung cakes is not an activity 
to be considered. In Matheran a few males and boys help in 
fetching fue1. 

In home based production, a few females are doing 
'Papad', making plastic toys and packing Hindis and everybody 
helps her. 

In general, the females share the great responsibility at 
household, doing many things. 

4.2 The Physical Facilities 
4.2.1 Basic amenities: 

A cfuestion was asked about the availability of basic 
amenities. Such facilities indirectly or directly affect the 
lifestyles of the people. Along with questions pertaining to 
the sources of water, fuel used, a question regarding mass 
media was also asked. Exposure to mass media has an effect on 
the perceptions and attitudes of people. Following table 
gives us the Information collected. 
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Acco.mmodation: Self 

756 

78.10 ! 

Rented 

212 

21.90 1 

Bathroom 

935 

93.69 1 

Lavatory 

881 

88.28 i 

Ho. of Rooms: 1 

628 

_____ j 

, , 1 

2 

325 

32.57 : 


3 or more 


Source of Water: Tap 


Hand parnp/TuLewel 1 


Other 


Distance of water source:In home 


Near 


Far 


Fuel -Coal/Coke 


d 


Cow-dung 



Electricity 


Other 


Ownership of Transport: Cycle 


Motor cycle/Scooter 




other 


Media: Newspaper/periodicals 


Radio 


1.50 


95.29 


10.92 




0 

0. 

g 

2 

0. 

90 

0. 

40 


17.13 


58.72 











































































TABLE 4.2.1(ii) 


AVAILABILITY OF BASIC AMENITIES - MATHERAN 
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Out ot 959 households, one did not give response to the 
research teilow. So the s-Atnple consisted of 9*56 hc^seholds in 
irban area. 

In a city, to own a house is a dream for rriiddl e-class and 
to a higher-middle class person. Surpr i r; i .tg 1 y about 76 per 
cent of slum-dwellers have their own house. If ward wise data 
are observed, Ward D shows only about 41 per cent with own 
house. Ward L also shows that about 68 per cent have own 
house. In these two wards, there is hardly any open space 
where an encroachment can crop in. Most of these houses are 
the encroachment at the government, municipal, railway or 
private land. It starts with a row of huts built with any 
possible material, like tin sheets, Bamboo, gunny bags, 
plastic sheets etc. Because of the political pressure as the 
colonies become the vote banks, basic amenities are provided. 
Slowly the people settle down and make a house sometimes with 
bricks and cement, and a colony of slums comes up. Other 
wards are the suburban or extended suburbs of Bombay, and 
there was open and barren land, ideal for encroachment and for 
development of slums. 

New migrants have the rented houses the percentage of 
such people is only about 22 . * 

A question was asked about the availability of bathroom. 
In real sense, negligible houses have a bathroom. A small 
washing place, may not be closed, known popularly as ‘Mori' 
connotes 'Bathroom'. About 94 per cent have it in the house. 
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For the remaining houses, there is a soak-pit outside the 
house. Such soak-pits make the environment most unhygienic. 

Only about 88 per cent of the urban sample avail of the 
facility of lavatory. Most of them are public toilets, 
provided by either Municipal Corporation of Greater Bombay, or 
by the owner, if the house is rented. The number of toilets 
is always insufficient. Road sides, railway tracks and open 
spaces ar© used by children commonly as toilets. Even the 
elders use them as the public lavatories are far away from 
house. This is a curse of the growth of urban area. 

About 63 per cent of the households have only one room, 

« 

which is used for all purposes. About 33 per cent are 
fortunate ones to have two rooms. 

About 5 to 6 persons are accommodated in one or two 
rooms. Some of the persons are working in factories have all 
the three shifts. The houses are close to each other. Noise 
pollution is common in slums. It is difficult for the student 
to get quiet and conducive atmosphere for study. 

The basic need of water is provided by the Municipal 
Corporation. For more than 95 per cent of the sample, the 
source of water is tap. All the authorised slums have taps. 
Only T~ward unauthorised slum Anand Nagar is deprived of this 
basic need. About 5 per cent have a tap in the house, 82 per 
cent have a tap near the house. About 10 per cent, have to 
walk for about 15 to 50 minutes to get water. 

About 11 per cent of the sample uses well or tube-well as 
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source of water. Bomtay is an island, that to by [joining 
originally separate seven small islands ~ and the suburban and 
extended suburbs s^re also coastal areas, the well water is 
salty and not used for drinking purposes. 

Pain water is stored in the artificial lakes near Bombay 
and the water after filtration and purification is brought to 
the city by pipes. There are storage tanks in different parts 
of the city. The stored water is provided to the population. 
Because of industrial growth, the population is increasing 
everyday by about 250 persons, which puts pressure on the 
supply of water. On an average, tap water is provided for 
about 30 minutes to 1 hour per day. The timings are different 
for each area. Naturally, storage of water is a necessity, 
for which some time is spent. 

More than 93 per cent of the sample use kerosene as fuel, 
about 14 per cent have an LPG gas connection. Only Ward T 
shows that nearly 22 per cent of the sample use wood as fuel. 

Kerosene is not available in the open market, but is 
distributed in ration shops. A ration card-holder family gets 
a quota of kerosene depending on the number of family members. 
A gas holder gets less quota than a non-gas holder. A family 
having two gas cylinders gets less quota of kerosene. 
Maharashtra government is trying to be fair to all the people. 
Coal and wood are comparatively costlier than kerosene in 
Bombay. Ward T has one location which is unauthorised. The 
slum-dwellers do not have a ration card, which is a hurdle for 
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them in getting kerosene, and they collect wood from the 
factories and industries, or use saw-dust which is available 
in the saw-mills. 

The city is so crowded, that there is no sufficient open 
place to keep solar cooker. Most of the people are unaware of 
such a facility. Bombay being a coastal city, surrounded by 
sea, the air is humid. The difference between the maximum and 
minimum temperature is 6 to 8 degrees usually. Maximtim 
temperature is between the range of 30 degree to 38 degree 
Celsius normally. From June to October there is rainy season. 
A solar cooker is useless in the rainy season. Corrosion is 
a difficulty because of humid air. Hence solar cooker is not 
known and it is difficult to popularise. 

Bombay has the best public transport systems. The bus 
service is owned by the Municipal Corporation and no private 
buses are allowed. Local trains connect Bombay city to 
suburbs, extended suburbs and even the neighbouring cities. 
For a common man, own vehicle is not necessary. To ride a 
bicycle on the crowded roads is not so safe. Because of these 
facts only about 8 per cent have a bicycle, The percentage of 
having a two-wheeler is negligible. 

A question regarding mass-media was asked. Only about X7 
per cent of the sample purchase a newspaper. Ward D shows the 
highest percentage of households having newspaper which is 
approximately 54. This ward has a mixed locality 
aristocrats and slum-dwellers. It may be impact of posh 
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locality. As compaiec to newspapers, radio is cneapest, whicr, 
is also for entertainment. Approximately 59 per cent have a 
radio or tran.sistir set. T.V. sets are also present in about 
57 pel" cent of the houses. Television is mostly used as 
entertainer. 

About 96 per cent of the houses are own in Mather an. Tap 
water is provided to about 98 per cent of the houses. The 
difference between Bombay and Matheran is in the use of fuel. 
Approximately 67 per cent of the households use wood and about 
20 per cent cow dung cakes. Transportation being a problem, 
LPG gas is not used in Matheran so commonly. In Matheran 
about 20 per cent have 'pony', which is used for 
transportation. Not a single household in the sample gets a 
newspaper, but about 71 per cent of them have radio or 
transistor and 29 per cent a television set. 

Small and crowded houses and insufficient toilet 
facilities are the real problems in the urban area. This 
gives rise to unhealthy and polluted atmosphere. Air, food 
and noise pollution are the main problems, which have adverse 
effects on the mental and physical health of a person. 

4.2.2 Land holding: 

Land holding is really to be important for rural area. 
If the family has a piece of land at the native place, and if 
it is large enough, it may prove to be profitable and it may 
add to the family income. The reverse is also possible as the 
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family is settled in urban area, the male member at least is 
earning and it is obligatory to send some amount to the person 
who is looking after the land. In return he may not be 
getting any profit. Table 16 gives the information about land 
holding. 'S* indicates own land, 'P' indicates the land in 
partnership and 'L' Indicates that the person is a 
labourer. 

TABLE 4.2.2 
LAND HOLDING 


Settle¬ 

ment 

Upto 5 
acres 

6-10 

acres 

11-15 

acres 

>15 

acres 

No. 

Land 

Total 1 

S 

P 

B 

S 

P 

T 

S 

P 

B 

S 

P 

D 

Urban 

m 

8 

53 

3 

1 

B 


■ 

2 

5 

B 

6 

50 

115 

jMatheran 

15 

■ 

15 










34 

49 


Nearly 66 per cent of the sample do not have any land. 
About 24 per cent have own land and about 9 per cent have land 
in partnership, which is upto 5 acres. 

Land upto 5 acres at a far away distance may not prove to 
be profit tnaking. 

In Matheran, nearly 69 per cent are landless and about 31 
per cent have land upto 5 acres. 

It can be concluded that land holding is not an important 
factor In urban and even in a Matheran which is all hilly. 
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4.3 Ob.servati ons : 

From the study of the households, following are the 
observation not“d. 

Ij In urban area only 7.2 per cent families in the 
sample are female headed. In most of the cases, 
either the husband is not alive or is away from the 
household for a job. In Matheran only 4 per cent 
are female headed. 

2) About 86 per cent of respondents from urban as well 
as Matheran area are females, mostly the wives, 

3) In urban area, the religions of the sample are 
Hindus, Muslims, Buddhists and Christians. In 
Matheran area, there are only Hindus and Muslims. 

4) All the groups non-scheduled, SC, ST, NT and OBC 
are included in the sample. 

5) The respondents with Marathi, Hindi, Gujarati, 
Urdu, Tamil, Telugu, Malyalam, Kannada and Konkanl 
as mother tongue are included in the sample. 

6) Percentage of illiterates is more in females than 
males. In general, the educational level of males 
is higher than females. 

7) The percentage of females and males both is more in 
the occupational category of class IV or 
equivalent. 

8) Highest percentage of sample in the per month per 
head income group Rs 201 to 300. 
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9) On average -there are 5 to 6 family members in a 
family, the largest family being of 14 members. 

10) Majority of the children attend government or 
municipal co-education schools. 

11) Percentage of boys attending school at the age of 

15 years or more is more than girls. 

12) Boys attending the school at more than or equal to 

16 years in lower grade than usual is more than 
that of girls. Percentage of boys attending pre- 
primary school is more than that of girls. 

13) Decision-making in the family is either husband or 
by both. 

14) Most of the household work is done by either mother 
or female member or jointly with girls. The 
participation of male member Is negligible. Only 
in Marketing, males are involved more. 

15) Most of the families have one room. 

16) About 78 per cent have their own house. 

17) Tap water is provided to about 95 per cent of the 
sample. 

18) Kerosene is the main fuel used by 93 per cent of 
households in the sample. 

19) Mass media like Radio and Television are available 
In more than 50 per cent of the households. 

20) Land holding is meager and may not be profitable, 
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SCHOOL GOIKG GIR1.S 

Schoo 1 g oing Gir l: 

Household was the entry point for collecting data. The 
school-going girls from the household were interviewed. The 
number of girls interviewed are less than actual number of 
school-going girls in the household. Due to shortage of time it 
was impossible to visit the household even for the second time. 
The field work was carried out from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., so 
that the girls attending school in both the shifts can be 
interviewed. The girls attending some additional coaching class 
or working as housemaids were difficult to get. So all the 
girls could not be included in the sample. From 969 households, 
998 school-going girls were interviewed. The data analysed are 
given below. 

5.1 Description of the S ample: Factors related to studies and 
hobbies. 

^11 Distribution of G i rls by Rge and Grade: 

At the age 5+ years, the child goes to Std.I. By normal 
studies, the child should reach upto Std.X by the age 14+ years. 
At the higher age, the girl studying in the lower standard 
indicates that either she has failed or started attending school 
at late age. Tables on the following pages give the analyses of 
urban area and Hatheran, a hill station. 



TABLE 5.1.:(i) 


DISTRIBUTION OF GIRLS BY AGE AND GRADE - URBAN. 




























TABLE S.l.Kiij 


DISTRIBUTION OF GIRLS BY AGE AND GRADE - MATHERAN 
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In urban area, 206 girls out of 998, that is about 20 per 
cent are overage for the particular standard in which they are 
studying. Some of them can be called as potential drop outs, 
the examples being a girl age 13 years in Std.I, age 14 years in 
Std.EV, age 15 years in Std.V etc. 

Ward-wise analysis shows that the number of school-going 
girls are less in ward T. Further, not a single girl who is 
above the age 14 years is school-going, and no girl in Std.IX 
and above is included in the sample. 

Wards H(East) and M(East) have a few girls who are overage 
for the standaxds they are studying. In both the wards, migrants 
from Uttar Pradesh and Tamilnadu respectively are more. 

In naharashtra State, primary education is upto Std.VII. 
Girls attending the high school in Ward T are only about 3 per 
cent of the sample, whereas in Ward D it is about 25 per cent of 
the sample. 

Ward D is in the heart of the city, with an affluent upper 
middle class society. It may be affecting the views of parents, 
which helps girls continuing education even after primary stage. 

Ward T is on the border of Greater Bombay, which is an 
extended suburban. The area is a slum, dominated by Goonda 
elements. That may be the reason for few girls attending school 
and very few attending high school. Social climate can be one 
of the factors responsible for continuance of girls in 

Sc h i5o\ . 
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In Matheran, only one girl out of 107 school-going girls is 
studying in high school. Even in Std.VII there are only 3 girls 
in the sample. This again supports the view that, social 
climate is one of the factors responsible for girls education to 
continue. 

5.1.2 B_irth Order .' 

The elder girl has to look after the younger siblings, and 
it is thought as one of the reason.s of discontinuance of girls 
in schooling. 

Birth order of school-going girls was aske . Following 
table gives the distribution of sample by birth order for Urban 
and Matheran sample. 

TABLE 5.1.2 

BIRTH ORDER OF THE SCHOOL GOING GIRLS 


'..'ettlc-menci Birth oi Car 


u... 

i 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total 

r ■■ 

lUrban f 



242 

120 

55 

16 

? 

4 

1 

998 




24.25 

12.02 

5,51 

1.6 

0.7 

0.4 

a 

loo 

Matheran f 

-1 

32 

24 

mm 

21 

5 

2 
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1 % 

29.91 

22.4^ 

21.50 

19.63 

4.67 

1.87 



■ 

100 1 


The percentage of school-going girls decreases with the 
birth order in the urban area. The pattern is little different 
in ward H(Ea3t), L and MCWest), where the percentage of the 3rd 
birth order schools-golng girls is more than the 1st birth order 
girls. 
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As such, there may be few families in the urban area having 
more than 8 children. Only about 20 per cent school-going girls 
arc of Tith and above birth order. 

In urban area, no definite pattern aiuerges. 

InMathetan, the perceiitage of school-going girls decreases 
with tiie birth order. In Matheian 2 girls out of 107 are of 6th 
birth order. 

From the data collected, birth order does net r-.eeiTi to have 
any relation with the continuance or discontinuance of girls in 
schoolIng. 

5.1.3 Encouragement Joining- School 

Following table gives the information about the girls 
getting encouragement fx'orn difforent persons to join the school. 


TABLE 5.1.3 

ENCOURAGEMENT FOR JOINING SCHOOL 


Settlement 

Person j 

M 

F 

S 

B 

N 

Fr 

Mass 

Media 

Any 1 

other i 

Urban f 

% 

900 

90.18 

794 

79.56 

27 

2.71 

11 

1.10 

r~— 

5 

0.5 

6 

0.6 

3 

0.3 

19 

1.9 

Matheran f 

102 

95.33 

92 

85.98 

Eas»St~ai.3esjumxii'.ija 

iM 1 M'J 

acr 






Keys K - Mother S -■ Sister K - Neighbour 
F - Father B - Brother Fr - Friend 
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A question was asked to school-going girls about 
encouragement from different persons for joining school. Many 
girls named more than one ptirson who encouraged them to join 
school . 

In urban area, going to school is so common a thing that 
the girls did not understand the meaning of encouragement, 

For admitting a child to school requires some pains. A 
birth registration certificate is an essential thing. So who 
did all the necessary things was the main point. In urban area, 
expect ward H(East), the mother is the first who encouraged 
according to girls. In H(East), the fathers' percentage is 
higher than the mothers. In general, even in Matheran, the 
mother and the father are the persons who encouraged the girls 
to join the school. It was observed, that even the illiterate 
parents are eager to send their children to school, hoping that 
schooling will itnprove the status in future. 

5.1.4 Reasons f or Liki n g the Scho ol: 

Nearly all the girls said that they like to go to school. 
Three reasons were suggested and some more added by girls. 


TABLE 5.1.4 

REASONS FOR LIKING THE SCHOOL 


Settlement 

Reasons j 

Total 



ro get a job 

Any Other j 

Urban 

f 

155 

824 

190 

mtm 


% 

15.53 

82.57 

19.04 


Matheran 

f 

15 

103 

20 

2 1 

I 

% 

14.02 

96.26 

18.69 

1.B7 1 
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The reasons suggesten were very common like, they get an 
opportunity to play, they want to study and get a job in future 
life. Students added few moi e like, to make friends, to get rid 
of household work, drinking water and toilet facilities aro 
better, feeling of Sf-.ru'-iiy p-^rtioui-n: ly in rainy season etc. 
Nobody mentioned mid-day meals, tree uniforms and free books. 

Kajority of the girls camt* to nohool to study. At this 
age, they ar*- not sui e of the jub they want to do \n later life. 
Hence the percentage nay be higher for this xeason. 

Next to that is tc get a job. The girls have realised that 
education may help them in getting a job. So girls give 
importance to this reason, than the reason to play. The girls 
from the wards D, M(¥e3t) and T, show higher percentage of girls 
~ 27, 30 and 23 respectively - choosing the reason 'to play 
than other wards. This may be because the girls do not have any 
place to play at home. 

In Matheran, the girls like to go to school to study. 

5,1,5 Rea^jns _fdr.. XX® ^School: 

Very few girls have shown disliking for school. Six 
reasons were given and if some reasons is there, they were asked 
to mention. Following table gives the information about the 
reasons for disliking the school. 
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TABLE 5.1.5 


FEASONS FOR DISLIKIN*^ THE SCHOOL 


Sett1ement 


1 

1 



Reasons 


1 

i a 

b 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

e 

f 


Urban 

f 

i 

|5 

'3 

b 

\2 

k 

1 

3 I 


1 

p . 50 

O , 30 

1 

P 

b . 20 

0.40 

0.10 

0.30 

Matheran 

!f 

h 

|o 

io 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


N 

0 

1 

b 

P 

jo 

0 

0 

° 1 


Out of 998 girls in urban area, only 5 girls give the 
reason for disliking as they do not like teacher, only 2 say 
that the studies are boring and uninteresting. Nobody says that 
the school is far away from home. Only four girls say the that 
the teacher do not come in the class. Only one girl says that 
she loves to play and hence does not like the school. Three 
girls have mentioned that the teacher gives punishment. 

In Matheran, not a single girl says that she does not like 
school. 

It can be said that there is no school related factor which 
is very prominent, responsible for discontinuance of girls in 
schooling. 
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5.1.6 H omew ork from Sch ool: 


Number of students in class varies from 40 to 85 in urban 
area. It is difficult for the teacher to give personal 
attention to all the students. To understand, what is taught in 
the school and learn it properly, homework is necessary. A 
question was asked about the homework given, time to do the 
homework, and if no sufficient time , for doing homework, the 
reasons for it. Table 5.1.6 gives the inforination consolidated 
from the response of the girls interviewed. 


TABLE 5,1.6 
HOMEWORK FROM SCHOOL 




Getting 

Suf ficlent 

No 

Tr-. r , . , , ,i, ii,a.iy,i , .j . 

Reasons for no 

suff. 



Homework time to do 

Suff. 

time 





iiw 

time 

1- - - 

T 

1 

Settlement 




Household 

!Care 

cf ,N . A 

[ 





work 

sibl 


[Urban 

f 

994 

987 

10 

4 

r 

:5 

! 

L 

% 

99 . b 

98 , 90 

1,0 

[0.4 

jo. 2 

jO.5 

Matheran 

f 

107 

104 

3 

|3 

jo 

1° 


% 

100 

J 

97 . 20 

2.8 

2 . 8 

I 

» II 

jO 

iO 

. ... .. 1 


Only 2 girls from ward L and 3 girls from ward P say that 
r,'"! homework is given from the school. It happens sometimes tnat 
the teacher is on leave and there is no substitute teacher, 
These girls may be in such a situation. Some of the teachers do 
not bother to check and correct given homework and hence the 
girls do not give attention to the homework given, and they just 
neglect and forget that the homework was given. 
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More than 97 percent of the girls get sufficient time to do 
their homework. Percentage of girls saying that sufficient time 
to do homework is not available, is more in ward L and ward P. 
In both the wards, the girls are helping their mothers as 
housemaids. The reasons for insufficient time to do homework 
were asked to these girls. Girls from only 3 wards - GfSouth), 
L and P mentioned house work as reason for the same Girls from 
L and P mentioned sibling care as the reason. The percentage of 
girls getting insufficient time to do homework is negligible. 


5.1.7 He lp in Studie s at Hom e: 


Because of the crowded classes, it is practically 
impossible for the teacher to give individual attention. 
Further, the individual differences cannot be overlooked and 
hence some kind of help is necessary at home. Table 5.1.7 gives 
the information about the same. 


TABLE 5.1.7 

SOURCE OF HELP IN STUDIES AT HOME 


Settlement 

Source of Help j 

Parents 

Other 

family 

members 

Neighbour 

Friend 

Privat 

e 

tutor 

other 

Urban f 

373 

361 

46 

51 

186 

93 

% 

37.37 

36.17 

4.61 

5.11 

18.64 

9.32 

Matheran f 

23 

46 

2 

16 

9B 

29 

% 

21.50 

42.99 

1.87 

16.82 


27.10 
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In urban area, about 37 per cent '•f the parents help the 
girls in studies at home. The minimum percentage is in ward 
F(South) which is only about 11, whereas in ward D it is the 
maximum, which is 45 per cent. 

In Matheran it is only 22 per cent. As stated in the 
previous chapter, ward D has a mixed locality - from slums to 
skyscrapers. Parents observe, how the help is given to the 
girls in studies at home. F(South'i in loaded with mill-workers 
and factory-workers, the socio-economic status is lower-middle 
or middle class. The social climate affects the views of the 
parents. 

Other family members including brothers and sisters help 
the girls in studies at home, the perce.utage is about 36 in 
urban area and about 43 in Matheran area. In ward M(West) girls 
get more help from family members, whereas in ward F(South) help 
in studies from family members is only about 13 per cent. This 
is the only ward where the help is the least. In remaining 
wards it is more than 35 per cent. 

Help trom neighbours is only abjut 5 per cent in urban area 
and aoout 2 per cent in Matheran. Urban life is so fast, that 
hardly anybody has time to devote for neighbours. In Matheran, 
the houses are scattered and the neighbours are alsollliterate as 
parents. 
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The percentage of Gl South) ward is more in this matter, 
which is about 11. G(South) is a thickly populated area. 
Children have no space to sit in the house. It was observed 
that they sit outside the house to study. Naturally the 
difficulties are solved by the neighbouring elder children. 

In case of approximately 5 per cent of girls in urban area 
and 17 per cent of the girls in Matheran the source of help in 
studies at home is friends. The percentage of friends helping 
in studies is more in ward D. Being the city area, there are 
many schools nearby. Children are going to different schools 
and hence they get different learning experiences. The girls 
may be sharing them. 

Private coaching classes and private tutors are helping in 
studies to about 19 per cent of the urban girls only about 2 per 
cent of Matheran girls. The highest percentage is in ward 
M(East) which is just above 30 and lowest is in ward F(South) 
which is just above 5. 

M(East) ward has more adult illiterates. Some of the males 
are in gulf countries, so financially some families are in 
better condition. They can afford private tutions. F(South) is 
again a location, where mill-workers are more in number. 
Because of the strike of mills, many are unemployed, doing some 
minor work to earn bread. Naturally they cannot afford to have 
a private tutor or a coaching class. About 9 per cent of urban, 
27 per cent of Matheran girls get help mostly from the school 
teachers. Nobody says that no help is given in studies. 
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5.1.8 Supp ort for E du cation from .Fami 1y : 

Besides books and notebooks, some other things are 
supporting the studies. Following table gives the nature of 
support in studies. 

TABLE 5.1.8 


NATURE OF SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION FROM FAMILY. 


1 Support 

Sett 1ement 

i ^ 

N 

S 

rTra 

NA 


IJ 

Supervision 

Urban 

i 910 

50 

32 

6 

998 




; 103 

3 

0 

1 

107 j 

2) 

Supply of 

Urban 

985 

4 

5 

4 

998 


stationery 
books. 

Matheran 

107 

i 

0 

0 

0 

107 

3) 

Suf ficient 

Urban 

971 

17 

4 

6 

998 

L_ 

time. 

Matheran 

106 

1 

0 

0 

107 

■ 

4) 

Adeguate 

Urban 

, 873 

114 

3 

8 

998 


place 

Matheran 

: 106 

0 

0 

1 

107 1 

5) 

Conducive 

Urban 

' 864 

118 

3 

13 

998 


atmosphere. 

Matheran 

i 96 

2 

0 

9 

107 


For young girls, supeivision on the homework is necessary. 
It does not mean helping the girl.s. teaching them, or doing the 
homework for them. It is just asking the girl about the 
homework given, checking whether the giri nas noted it in the 
diary supervising when the girl is doing it; and asking the 
girl to be punctual and looking to it. 

Only 5 pier cent of urban girls and about 3 per cent of 
Matheran girls say 'No' to it. The percentage in ward T is 
highest to 'Ho', which is 20. Ward T location being 
unauthorised slum, the illiterate elders who are daily wage 
earners, do not bother about the homework. 
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Less than 1 per cent of urban girls do not get textbooks 
and stationary in time, Text books are given free in Municipal 
Primary Schools. Private and aided schools do not have this 
facility. But some social institutes provide the books. In 
ward T, the percentage is 5, which is higher than the total 
area. The reason being the poverty, food is the priority. 

Girls are busy in doing household work is the general 
feeling. Only about 2 per cent of the urban girls and only 1 
per cent of Matheran girls complain about no sufficient time to 
do homework. The percentage is highest again in ward T. In 
ward T, earning is more important than learning. About 7 per 
cent girls do not get sufficient time to do the homework. 

Sufficient light, good ventilation, facilities for writing 
are necessary to study. In urban area, as seen earlier, most of 
the sample lives in one room. To get adequate ideal place is 
next to impossible. Still only 11 per cent of the urban girls 
are not getting adequate space to study. This is because the 
girls are adjusted with the space available. But still 25 per 
cent girls from ward T say that adequate place to study is not 
available, which is observed in the location. 

Conducive atmosphere to study is more important. The slums 
in urban areas are noisy places; quarrels are very common; loud 
speakers are going on. Only 13 per cent of the urban girls say 
that the atmosphere is not encouraging. The girls are used to 
noises from birth. The disturbing factor may be unrestful 
houses, quarrels at home etc. This is also more in ward T. 
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This supports the statement that social atmosphere is 
responsible factor for continuance ot girls education. 

5.1.9 Reactions If Not Allowed to Study: 

TO know whether the girls really want to study or they 

just because they are sent by parents, a question was 
asked. While interviewing the girls, they expressed their 

reactions if not allowed to study. The reactions are given in 
the following table. 


table 5.1.9 

REACTIONS OF GIRLS IF NOT ALLOWED TO STUDY 


Settlement 

j Reactions 1 

Total 

Keep 

Quite 

Try to 
persuade 

Protest 

Seek help 
from others 

Urban f 

98 

9.82 

179 

17.94 

638 

63.93 

6 77 

0.60 17,72 

998 

100 1 

Matheran f 

% 

9 

8.41 

20 

18.69 

78 

72.90 

^ p 1 

° |o , 

107 j 
iOO 


In urban area about 64 per cent of the girls say that they 
will protest, in Natheran, about 73 per cent of girls who say 
that they will protest. The percentage of girls who say that 
they Kill try to persuade is 18 and 19 in Matheran. Putting 
together, 82 per cent of the urban girls and 92 par cent of 
Matheran girls want to continue in education. 
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About 10 per cont of urban girls and 8 per cent of Hatheran 
girls want to kesp quite. This may be because the fear of the 
parents or they are nut interested in studies. About 8 per cent 
of the urban girls have not answered, which means they may not 
be interested in the schools. 


Ward Wise study show's that ward H{Easl) girls want to 
protest more - about 03 per cent -- and ward L girls the lowest- 
about 48 per cent. About 14 per cent of vjard M(East) girl.s 
would like to keep quite. Being a Muslim dominated area, woman 
are denied freedom. 


In general, the girl.e want themselves to continue in 
schooling, but the effort of social environment cannot be 
denied. 

5.1,10 Regularity i n Attending School: 

Educational achievement depends on many factors, one of 
which is regularity in attending school. Th® answers to the 
question related to regularity in attending are analysed and 
presented in the following table. 
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TABLE 5.1.10 

BEGULMITY IN ATTENDING SCHOOL 


! 

^ijettiemcnt 

'1 

i 

"T 

i 

’ Yes 

_ 

( 

i 

No 

Seasons 


N.A. 

Total 1 

[Economic ;Famiiy 

Distance 

i 

jUrbaa t 

i96 4 

1 0 

1 

1 

12 

998 1 

! ^ 

. 96.60 

: 0 

0.10 

0.10 

1.2 

100 1 

iKathoran f 

|l04 

i 0 

3 

0 

0 

107 1 

^ % 

1 97.2 

; 0 

0 

0 

0 

100 1 



. .. II 




1 ^. ... .. J 


In urban area only 14 ofirls out of 996 are not regular in 
attending the school; out of them 6 are from ward L. In 
Mdtheran ■''Ply 3 girls cut of 107 are unable to attend the school 
regularly 

Mosl of the \irban girls do not give any specific reason. 
Only one girl says family reasons and one complains about the 
distance of the school. 

In urban area, most of the schools are in two shifts, 
morning and afternoon. The schools are in all th® localities. 
Ho location has a school at a long distance. 

As seen eeirlier, th© girls lih© to attend th© school. If 
not allowed, most of them either protest or pursue the parents, 
which show that girls are ©agsr to continue in schooling; and 
hence percentage of regulai'ity is above 9B. 
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5.1.11 Punc tuality in Attending S choolj_ 

Attending the school regularly is not enough. Along with 
regularity, the child should reach the school in time everyday. 
This also affects the achievement of the child. To know the 
punctuality and if not punctual, the reasons for that, a 
question was asked. The answers 'are analysed and presented in 
Table 5.1.11 which follows. 

TABLE 5.1.11 

PUNCHUALITY IN ATTENDING SCHOOL 



Ho 


rTn 

i 

(Settlement! Yes 

Reasons 


k.A Total 

i L . , 

; .Economic |Family 

pi stance 

School i 1 { 

jUrban f |983 

0 ^ 

1 

1 

|l2 j993 

\ % 198.5 

0 I 0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

1.2|100 

1 

Matheran f ;104 

0 1 3 

0 

0 

1 0 jl07 

% j97.2 

0 1 2.80 


0 

' 0 ilOO 

-! i . 


In urban area, only 15 girls out of 998 have either not 
answered the question or said they are not punctual. Really, 
only 3 girls form ward T are not punctual, stating three 
different reasons - family, distance and school timings. 

One girl is from a very poor family, and her mother works 
on daily basis. The girl has to do all the household work, and 
hence many a times late in school. 

The other girl, who says that the school is the reason, is 
busy in fetching water in the morning. 
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Kannad speaking girl, and th® school ia about 2 Kras from her 
house. 3he cannot afford to go by bus, hence late many a tiaes. 

Nobody from any ward give reasons for non-pun'jtual ity. 
Even in Hatheran area only 3 girls out of 107 are not punctual 
because of family reasons. 

On an average, thi- girls are attPTidlng the schools with 
regulari'*'} ^nd punctaal’iy. This shows that grrln aro 
interested in attending the school. 

5 . ] . 12 Fai lure and Reasciis_ /nr_ 1 1: 

Stagnation is one of the important rea-sons thought 
responsible for drop outs. Some of the overage girls for a 
particular standard are observed in the sample. A question 
related to failure asked. The information is givon in the 
following table. 

TABLE 5.1.12 

REASONS FOR FAILURE IN ANY CLASS IF ANY 


No 

t fai 


14 

13.0 


ilure Reas 


iv 



In.a 
__ 

To 

t 

“1 

al 1 

15 

|l.50 

998 1 

lOO 1 

1L_ 

1 

a o 

■ 

m 
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In urban area about 69 per cent of the girls mention that 
they never failed in any class, the percentage of the same in 
Matheran area is approximately 48. 

Ward D girls are better in the school achievement, about 80 
per cent have never failed. In ward L, about 50 per cent have 
failed somewhere. 

The important reasons for failure are no guidance in 
studies and illness respectively. Only in ward G(South; the 
girls say that lack of study material is the important reason 
for failure. The percentage of girls saying load of household 
work and no time for study is much less. 

In Matheran area, lack of guidance in studies is the main 
reason, next to that is illness. 

From the figures in wards D and L, it is clear that the 
social climate is responsible for the achievement of girls in 
schools. Further, the girls are not burdened by the household 
work. Parents being busy in their occupation and low 
educational level are unable to give guidance. 

5.1.13 Liking and Disliking of Teacher: 

Girls spend about 6 hours in the school. The teagher is 
the key person in the classroom. Students have certain 
expectations about the teacher. A teacher should b® a good 
teacher, understanding, kind, are some of the expectations. If 
the child does not like the teacher, it has adverse effect on 
the educational achievement. Following table gives the reasons 
for liking and disliking the teacher. 
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TABLE 5.1.13 

LIKIHG AND DISLIKING OF TEACHER WITH REASONS 



Y'^js Rea sous No Rea son s 

Keys- (i) Teacher well. (viii) No teaching. 

(ii) Ho punishment. (lx.t Punishment, 

(iii) . Neat. tx) Household work. 

Civ) Understanding. Cxi) Cleaning work. 

Cv) Gives food. (xii) Bringing tea. 

(vi) Motherly. 

Cvii) Good discipline. 


■^t seems that about pei cent of girJ.s in urban area and 
9t per cent cf girls in llitheran .uea like the tsache: because 
C'f good teaching. The second important reason given by girls 
for liking the teacher is that .she does not give punishment. 
Other reasons mentioned in urban area are, the teacher 
understands the difficulties, she is neat, shows motherly 
attitude, maintains good discipline and gives food. 

Very few girls say that they do not like the teacher. The 
reasons are 'teacher gives punishment' and 'teacher does not 
teach' . These reasons are supporting the reasons for liking the 
teacher. In ward L, the other reasons given are 'teacher asks 
to do household work; asks to clean the school; or 'tells to 
order tea during school hours’. In this particular ward, there 
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v.’as an iacidsnc©, vhen the teacher was caught hy inspector for 
making children work for her during the school hours. This is 
reflected in the answers of the girls from that ward. 

Thi.s shows that the students want teachers who are good in 
teaching. They are aviare of their rights and duties. 

5.1.14 Personal Difficulti es and Teachers: 

A reason for liking the teacher is mentioned as 'she 
understands the difficulties of girls'. If the student shares 
her personal difficulties with the teacher, she will be more 
attached to school, which will help in her continuing the 
schooling. Table 5.1.14 gives the information about it. 

TABLE 5.1.14 

SHARING OF PERSONAL DIFFICULTIES WITH TEACHER 


j Settlement 

Ward 

-• .. —-- "'j 

I Yes 

No 

j NA 

Total I 

1 Urban 

f 

1 709 

197 

, 92 

993 ] 

1 

% 

j 71,04 

19.74 

j 9.22 

100 j 

1 Matheran 

f 


2 

! 5 

107 1 


% 


1.87 

1 4.67 

100 3 

1 


About 71 per cent of the girls from the urban area and 93 
per cent of the girls from Matheran area agree that they share 
their personal difficulties with the teachers. The difference 
between two areas may be attributed to number of students in a 
classroom as well as with the teachers residential place. In 
urban areas, the classrooms are crowded, the number of students 
in a class goes even upto 85. In Matheran, the number is not so 
large, hence the teacher gets time to share with th© personal 
difficulties of the student. 
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In the urban area, tha teachar inay bo staying away from the 
school, always in a hurry to go home after school hours. Local 
difficulties are not experienced by the teacher and so 
percentage cf girls sharing personal difficulties with teachers 
in urban ar^^a may L'K less than Katheran. In liatheran, usually a 
leachfer iS a iccal pprsan, who understands the local 
U fj ieui 1 1 ea . 


In urbax. area, girls in ocxrd D who share persoi.ai 
difficulties with the teochers ei suerre - 91 per cent - as 
comparoa to girlin wards T, P. and L. Teachers are unable to 
understand and visualise the difficulties of the girls in these 
wards. In ward T, one location - has no facilities like toilets 
and electricity. The location has no tap uator connection, 
water has to be brO'Ugtt by cr lOsing the busy railway lines. Ixi 
ward P, one part is c.coupied by iliicit liqucr makers, the othei 
part by prostitutea. Drinking water in some part is to be 
purchased. In ward L, majority of the population is schedule 
cast, with orthodox views, full of superstitions. 

Ward D is in the middlo of the city, with all the 
facilities and the localities arc ct all types. The social 
climate makes the girls mors open and bold. 

Because of social pressure and orthodox views, girls are 
supposed to keep their mouths shut, not expressing any pains and 
thoughts. Ihe language is not a standard language but a dialect. 
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Such girls find ihe teacher as coming from very high society. 
This may be the ruason with wards T, P, and L for less 
percentage of girls sharing their personal difficulties with the 
teacher. 

5.1.15 9E.i ni 

If the opinion of the teacher is good about a student, she 
will listen to the student and will share her difficulties. The 
girls were asked to judge the teachers' opinion about them. The 
data are analysed and given in the following table. 

TABLE 5.1.15 

OPINION OF TEACHER ABOUT STUDENT 


Settlement 

1 

3 

1 

j Good 
’ student 

Opinion 

, Cannot 
say 

1 

, Not good 
i student 

NA 

i 

j 

Total 1 

1 Urban f 

699 

278 

i 7 

7 

14 

998 

! ^ 

1 70.04 

1 27 86 

: 0.70 

\ 

1.40 

100 

1 Matheran f 

! 100 

i ^ 


0 

107 

1 ^ 

1 93.46 

< — ■ 

1 4.67 

i 1.87 
« 

0 

100 1 


In urban area 70 per cent of girls think that they are good 
students according to their teachers. In Matheran the percentage 
of girls thinking themselves as good students according to their 
teachers is little above 93. 

Only 7 girls from urban area out of 998 and 2 from Matheran 
think that teachers' opinion is not favourable. 

This again may be attributed to teachers being a local 
person and that sharing of difficulties is possible. 
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. 1 .16 LoY©_.fjora. Others: 


According to Kaslow, after iuifiiling the physical nfeds, 
h’aman beings requiie tho seciirity noods to be fulfilled and then 
the needs of love and bel onglngReos, Their is a hierarchy of 
needs. If these needs are satisfied a liunian can go upvnc’^d to 
self actual isativn. The girl needs to be ioveJ by ETiother, 
fathez", oister and brother at home and by neighb'^urs, friends, 
relatives and teachers outside. During the interview, a gucatiori 
was ashed about the girl.s' opinions being loved by others. 
Table 5.1.16 gives the answers of girls with perceniages. 

TAB!,E 5.1.16 

OPINION OF THE OIPLS ABOUT BEING LOVED BY OTHERS 

Jsettl emen**' * Leved by | 

\ ' n i F j S , B I Fr i N : Tr ' E Any 

__ ' ' j_ ' iotherj 

I'Jrban f j935 ’866 '573 308~f243 '■22'^ ‘l65 IS ! 

j __ % :9 3.7 ;.36.6_'57.4 ^56.5 38.9 '24.4 ,22.8 16.5'o . 8 j 

bdtheraii f jlOO jlOO |75 >69 b3 |40 '48 '28 ,6 | 

I % !93.5 ;93.5 '70.1 164. 5 49.5 is? . 4144. 9 ^26. 2 ,5. 6 1 

-----1_I_L_______I_!__J_J_. 


Keys M- Mother. Fr-Friend. 

F~ Father. H- Neighbour. 

S“ Sister. Tr-T©acher. 

B- Brother, R- Relatives. 


In urban as vmll as Matheran, girls think that they are 
being loved by their mothers the most. The percentage having 
this opinion is more than 90, in all the wards except ward L, 
where the percentage is about 86. 
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Girls loved hj fathers is also very high. Sisters and 
brothers loving the girls is nearly equal in urban area, but in 
Matheran, according to girls, the sisters love them more. Even 
the percentage of friends, neighbours, teachers and relatives 
loving the girls is more in Matheran than in urban area. 

The percentages show that girls are not unwanted. They are 
equally loved by parents and family members. This is true in 
urban and Matheran, L^th the areas, 

5.1.17 Sc hoo l Su bjects 

In Maharashtra state, the pattern of education is 
4+3+3 + 2 + 3. First 4 years, that is upto Std. IV, is known as 
primary. Next three years means upto Std. VII is known as upper 
primary. Std. VIII to Std X is secondary, next two years is 
higher secondary and lasc three years foi' college or graduate 
education, 

The public examination is at the end of secondary stage, 
that is Std. X, and at the end of higher secondary stage. 

From academic year 1990-91, the curriculum for primary 
education has been in accordance with National Education Policy 
1986. For primary stage, mother tongue, Mathematics, Science, 
Social studies (history, geography and civics), drawing, craft, 
physical education are compulsory subjects. In Std. I and 11, 
Science and Social studies are put together under the subject 
"Environmental Studies". 
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From S^d. V, English aj:>d Hindi are added as now subjects. 
For the public examination at the end of Std. X, that la 
secondary school certificate examination, mother tongue, 
English, Mathematic'’, Science, feudal Studies are compulsory 
subjects. Orse ro’n^ect is Hiiidi or classical Indian 
language rr modern Eciropeaii language or a composite course of 
Hindi Sanclirit. There is written examiui'tion for all these 
subjects. Pciftnce I'as an a.-imti s,.il p, a'^tical examination. 
Physical Education, N. C. or 3o>';iai l-'ervicc or Scout and Guide 
and Work Expo' ionce are the uub^ects for which assessment is 
done by schoci autr, jritiec and grades are given. The grades are 
considered for passing he examination, but not counted frfr 
class. 

Upjpei* primary ^-ihocls are u’luer the c.ontrol of either Stati- 
government or the Municipal T 02 p.criti'on. 

Municipal Corporation Scho.'us are from Std. I to Std. VII. 
horraally the class teacher teaches all the subjects. There is 
special teacher only for music, crafts, drawing. The minimum 
qualification for a teacher is D.Ed. ( Diploma in Education) for 
which the entrance qualification is S.S.C. But many of the 
teachers with B.Ed degree also work as primary teachers. 

All ths oacondary schools, which are now under the control 
of Education Department of State Government have classes from 
Std. V to Std. X. In these schools, the teachers are not 
teaching all the subjects but according to their specialization. 
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Till today, 25 per cent of the teachers teaching to Std, V to 
Std. VII are trained graduates. Schools prefer to have B.Sc, 
B.Ed teachers, who teach Science and Mathematics and 75 per cent 
D.Ed teachers teach other subjects. A question was asked to the 
girls about the school s\ibjocts they like and dislike the most. 
Following table gives the information about it. 

TABLE 5.1.17 

LIKING AND DISLIKING OF SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Se+- tlement 

liar SUn 

Eng 

Maths 

Sc 

His 

Geo IeVS 

Dra 

r- 

pc 

P.Ed j 

Urban L 

460 il5 5 

107 

164 

128 

71 

47 1 15 

21 

. 

20 

20 j 

1 ® 

51 j 20 

185 

399 

70 

114 

87 j 13 

4 

4 

4 1 

Mathoran L 

59 24 

31 

30 

1 n 

21 

1 

15 j 9 

12 

12 

12 

L - . _ 

LiLjj 

15 

27 

22 

14 

6 1 2 

0 

0 

0 


The Municipal Corporation schools are free for boys and 
girls both. In aided schools, girls education about Std. XII 
is free, upto first three children. So the girls are going to 
private aided school if it is nearby. 

The data from ward D are not available, as this addition In 
the schedule reached to Bombay after the data collection in ward 
D was over. 

About 52 par cent of girls like Marathi and above 10 per 
cent do not like it in urban area. Girls in ward G(South) show 
the least disliking for Marathi, whereas girls in ward H (East) 
show the most disliking for Marathi. Ward G{South) is a Marathi 
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speaking area. Whereas HCEast) has Hindi speaking majority. 
The common language of communication with local people depends 
on the population. It may be possible that girls in ward 
H(East) are facing the situation. This is reflected in the 
table 5,1.17. Not a single from ward H<East) says that she does 
not like Hindi. 


English and Mathematics are the two subjects, for which the 
percentage of girls expres.sing dislike is more than that of 
liking the subject. 


Mathematics is a logical subject. The previous knowledge 
is necessary for going a step ahead. At the same time , it is 
totally abstract. If no proper guidance is given, the girls may 
find it difficult and may develop dislike for it. 

English is a foreign language. The script is different. 
The gammer is different from Indian languages. Not only that, 
the spellings have no specific rules, same vowel is pronounced 
differently in different words. 


The teachers with D.Ed. as professional qualification, are 
S.S.C pass. Usually they learn for their education through 
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vernacular medium. For them teaching English is a problem. 
Naturally, it is reflected in the students disliking English as 
a subject. 

History and i^eography are other two subjects , for which 
the percentage of girls disliking them is more than the 
percentage of girls liking them. For History, remembering the 
years for historical events bocome.s difficult. In Geography, 
Physical Geography is the most difficult part. 


For other subjects there is no specific liking or disliking 
expressed by girls. 


Percentage of t.ailure i.s also more in English and 
Mathematics. 


5.1.18 Rem edial P ro g ram mes i n Schools: 


For girls from slum area, no proper guidance is possible at 
home. To overcome the difficulties, what the schools are doing 
is to be studied. Following table gives the efforts of the 


schools. 
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TABLE 5.1.18 

BEMEBIAL PR0GRAI1MES IK SCHOOLS 


i 'Remedial 

Settlement 

Y 

H 

KA 

T 

1 Programme 






1 1) Tr help in 

Urban f 

__ 

760 

57 

70 

B87 

overcoming 

% 

85.7 

6.4 

7. y 

100 

'j learning 

Matheran £ 

93 

9 

5 

107 

, diff. 

% 

06.9 

0.4 

4.7 

lOO 

. . ^ ^ ^ 


p., - 


T 

g 2) School 

Urban £ 

429 

347 

111 

887 

ij programmes 

Matheran % 

48.4 

39.1 

12.5 

100 

i f or 


71 

29 

7 

107 

f learning 


66.4 

27.3 

6.5 

ioo 

|j diff, 






[3) Programmes 

Urban f 

417 

357 

113 

837 

|s for psycho 

Matheran % 

47.0 

40.3 

12.8 

100 

1 dlff. 


56 

31 

20 

107 

r 

M'Ow'SH.suaR- -aniiur. 

t.w.aagtaa-ajma-Bm.a.B'r.i, .ir-nriT—*a,Ti 

52.3 

29.0 

aafap.'tfTTa.i.jBJiTnJUTr.gtfB 

18.7 

: ■L. %RBissir -irsu^.Es: is 

100 

C!SpZl^AC&ftSS£.tt*!S t 


About 86 per cent of girls ?n urban area and about B7 per 
cent of girls in Matheran area express that the teachers help 
In overcoming learning difficulties. 


When asked in detail, the girls said that they ask the 
teacher in the classroom or after the school hours. Home of the 
teachers take extra classes for girls weak in certain subjects. 
The confidential record of the teacher is adversely affected if 
there are more failures. For having a good record, teachers 
help to solve learning difficulties by giving extra time. 
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About 48 per cent of girls from urban area and 66 per cent 
of girls in Matheran area say that schools arrange programmes to 
overcome learning difficulties. When asked about the nature of 
the programme, it was found to be the extra periods arranged by 
teachers. 

About 47 per cent of girls from urban area and 52 percent 
of girls from Matheran say that the school programmes are 
arranged to solve their personal problems. But they cannot 
explain the nature of the programme. Only thing is some of the 
teachers understaiid their problems and try to solve them. 
5.1.19 C o-curri cul ar Ac tivit ies in School 

Along with stuaies , co-curricular activities are also 
important for the development of personalities. The aim of 
education is the all-round development of the student. Co- 
curricular activitif's give encouragement to the talents, the 
student is haviiig. Participaliiin and success give confidence to 
the person. The energy is channelised properly. .Self-esteem of 
the child is taken care of. Table 5.1.19 gives Information 
about the type of co-curricular activities arranged in schools. 


TABLE 5.1.19 

CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE SCHOOL 



Activities | 

Spoits 

Debate 

■WnIiImBI 

Drama 

mm 



Urban f 

% 

921 

91.3 

368 

36.9 


m 

43 

4.3 

21 

2.1 


Matheran f 

I ^ 

107 

100 

0 

0 

80 

7*4 • 8 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L 
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Sports is the most common activity arranged in schools. It 
includes team events as well as individual events. Both the 
events bring in competitive spirit in the individuals. Team 
events help in developing team spirit arid cc-operatlon. About 
91 per cent of girls in urban area and 100 per cent of girls in 
Mahheran agree that sports are arranged in the schools. 

Along with sports the cultural and social programmes are 
arranged in the school. School annual social is full of dance 
and drama events. Usually the schools encourage team events so 
that more students get an opportunity to participate. About 05 
per cent of gills in urban area and 75 per cent of girls in 
Matheran express that the dance activities ar? arranged in the 
school. The dramatic activities are arranged in schools 
according to 71 per cent of girls Irnm urban area and 64 per 
cent of girls in Hatheran. 

About 37 per cent of girls in urban area .say that debates 
are arranged by schools. But while iiiterviewing it was observed 
that girls get confused in debate and t locutioii. In most of the 
schooic, elocution coriipetitions arc a'raricod whereas debates are 
not. 

Very fevr schools arrange musical activities and essay 
coinpeiitlons. 

Musical competitions require ^,he ’.rusical instruments, which 
the commori schools cannot afford. 
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Writing an essay requires special abilities. 
Unfortunately, it is observed that essay writing has become 
stereotyped. The teacher gives the points, which the students 
expand. No originality is allowed by teachers. According to 
students, for elocution and e.ssay activities, some guidance is 
required, which they do not get at home. 

The popular dances aTf-, folk dances like Koll dance, 
Bhangra, Garba and lias, etc. They are not the classical dance 
events. 

In Matheran, according to girls only three types of co~ 
curricular activities are arranged, sports, drama and dance. 
5.1.20 Par ticipation in Co-curricularAct ivitie s: 

Arranging activities in school is not sufficient. How many 
girls participate in different activities is important. 
Following table gives the figures of girls participating in 
different activities. 


TABLE 5.1,20 

PAETICIPATION IN CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


t 

iSett lemont 

lurban f 



rarticipatjon an 



Sports 

Debate 

Dance 

Drama 



Essay 1 
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43 

235 

97 

mm 

18 

20 

1 ^ 

47.7 

4.3 

23.6 

9.7 

WBi 

1.8 

2,0 

ijMatheran f 

19 

0 

22 

2 

■ 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

17.0 

0 

20.6 

1.9 

■ 

0 

0 
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Though the activities are arranged in schools , the 
participation of girls is not much. 

In sports only 48 per cenr girls from urban area and 18 per 
cent girls from Mathoran part-iripate. Next event in which about 
24 per cent of girls troia uxi\-:n area and 21 per cent of girls 
from I'latheran participate is dance. A few girls participate in 
di'amaiic events. But music, elocution and essay are neglected 
fluids. 


T2ie participation of girls is loss, the reason may be the 
restrictions put on the girls from the home. 


Friges Wqn_ in Co-curricular Activities: 

In young age, prises have a .special importance. It is not 
related to what the prise is. It may bo cash or a trophy or even 
a certificate, It gives a satisfaction to the child. Pri:^es 
help in developing competitive spirit amongst the girls. 

A question was asked regarding the prigos won in co- 
curr icular activi t iea. The information about how many girls won 
such prises is given in the following table. 
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TABLE 5.1.21 

PRIZES WON IN CO“CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IF ANY 


1 Settlement 

1 -. 

Yes 

No 

1 

j NA 

1 

Total 

Urban 

f 

202 

362 

! 434 

993 1 



20.2 

36.3 

i 43.5 

100 j 

Matheran 

f 

23 

65 

i 

107 1 

1_ 

% 

21.5 

60.8 

! 17.8 

j 

100 

.. ___ . f 


About 21 per cent of girls from urban and Matheran have won 
prizes in co~curricular activities. 

The highest percentage of girls getting prizes is from ward 
T) which is approximately 37 percent. The girls from ward 
G(South) have the lowest percer.tage -• about 10 - winning prizes 
in co-curricular activities. 


Hard D girls are participating in practically all co- 

curricular activities, whereas ward G(South) girls are 

participating only in sports and dance activities. Because of 
\'0 

participating/only two activities, the number of prizes are 
cfoing to be loss. This reveals that social environment has its 
effect on the participation and thus number of prizes won by 
girls. 
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5.1.22 Soa3_qii for Non Partinipatten 

As? it was observed that about 50 per cent of girls 
participate in different, o^-curi: icular activities, and only 
about 21 per cent won the prizes, an attempt was raade to know 
the reasons for jion--participahion. The que.stion was an open 
ended. Eight difl'eieut types ox reasons were given by the 
re£pc)ndent.s. The data analys'd are given in the following 
table. 


TABLE 5.1.22 

REAdONS FOP. ll011"PP.r.TICiF.VnON IN CO-CUKRICULAR ACTIVITY 


•.Ib'ettiement | Reasons 



— 

i 1 

iii ; iv 

’ 

V 

vi 


1 . . 

VI11 

i:-: ,1 

jUrJjan 

f 

252 

2 

a 

4 

15 

6 

25 

4 

10 

■ 


% 

25.3 

0.2 

0.4) 1.5 

0.6 

2.5 

0.4 

3 .0 

C'.5 

I'Siatherau 

f 

14 

4 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

! 



13.1 

3. •/ 

2.8 


2.8 


0 

0 

0 


(i) Does not like. 

( i i ) II Iness. 

(ill) Disability, 
(iv) Shyness. 

(vl Parents oppose. 


(Vi) School oppose, 
(vii) No progress. 

(viji) New in School, 
(i.x) Any other. 


The most common rea.son given by girls i.s that they do not 
like tci r,^rticip.-ii e in the co-curricular activities. About 25 
per cent of girls from urban area and about 13 poi cent of girls 
from natheran do not like to participate. 
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Girls in sluiiiS Lave no open space to play. From the very 
young age, they do not get an oppoitunity to play. When they 
enter the school, sports are arranged. In schools the children 
come from different locations, some of them are fortunate to get 
open space to play and liking for sports is developed. Once 
deprived of play, girls do not develop liking for sports. This 
may be reason why girls do not like to participate. Same may 
be true for other activities also. 

Next important reason is the school oppor.es to participate, 
ilany a times for interschool competitions, particular students 
are .^electing for year after year, with a view to win prizes, 
vjhich increases the status of the school. This may even happen 
for inter-class competitions. This procedure denies 
participation to some of the students; this the girls call as 
opposition from the school. 

Shyness ir also s*;ated as one of the reason." by about 1.5 
per cent of girls from urban area. The other reasons stated are 
they are new in school or parents oppose to participate, no 
programmes in school, or disability and illness. 

5.1.23 H obbi es and Leisur e Time Activities : 

Along with studies at school, the hobbies and leisure time 
activities play an important role in the development of 
personality. Four Activities, listening to radio, watching 
television, playing and reading books were given and if any 
other activity the girl likes, she was asked to specify. 
Following table gives the analysis. 
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'r:',:'!.';:. 5.1.23 

HOBBIES AN!) OTHER LIKINHS OF GIRLS 



-- 

Watch” Tp lay- 


- — d 


J 


Listening 

aend” iHandi" 

Sewing 

Dance j 

jSott lemcnt 

Radio 

ing TV 

ing 

[ing 

ibooks 

craft 


& 1 

Music I 

jurban f 
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r ~ 

'553 

25 

5 

i i 

L_. 

69.14 

00.08 

78.46 

55.41 

2.51 

0.50 

0.10 

iMathoran f 

76 

69 

u.. 

05 

1 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

71.03 

64. ^*4 

96.03 

J 79 .44 

0.93 

0 

0 


Wabrjhing televiEiou io the activity west liked by 'jirlt; in 
urban part. Televisicr, being an andio-visual media, more and 
more girir, are attracted towards it. But when asked , the girls 
like tlio entertainment pro’jrdmmes like movies ^ Chhayageet, 
Chitiageet etc. Listening to navis is negligible. Even 
educational television xjrugraimoei) are not likod by the girls. 
Though it is very powerful, effective media, practicdlly nobody 
is taking it seriously and as an educative media. It is cheap 
entoi. t a inmen t. 

Next liking is to play. .About 7B pjer cent of girls in the 
urban area like to play Girls in ward L differ from the 
remaining group. Only 4H per cent of the girls like to play. 
Ward L is thickly populut'"i. with no open space to play. 
Further, most of the popu'' ■ : m f., rchetiuied ca.-.te, with social 
/•r-htriction on girls. Th; ' acirl atnic.-^iphe^rc i-; reflected even 
It- •'■he likings oj- jir:”. 
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Listening to radio is liked by 69 per cent of girls from 
Bombay. Vividh Bnarati and film songs are the most favoured 
programmes. These programmes are also for entertainment. Both 
the hobbies and likings may not be helpful in the development of 
personality. 


Only 53 per cent girls like to read books . Most of the 
qirls like to read comics, which are again only oiitertaining. 
The girls get books from the school, but the number is very 
siriall. Handicraft, sewing and dance-music are the other 
activities given by some girls. 


In Mathoi'an, the girls like to play more than any other 
an ivity. Next choice i.s to read books. They get the books from 
the school library and these are mostly the story-books. 

Listening to radio is indicated by 71 per cent of the 
Matheran gir 1 s, whereas only 64 per cent like to view television 
programmes. For television programmes, there is a lot 
disturbances, which has the effect on the viewers. Only one 
girl likes to do some handicraft work. 

The hobbies and likings change with the availability of 

f a.c i 1 ities . 
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5.1.24 Educational Asp irati ons o f Gi rls: 

The educational aspirations of girls are analysed and given 
in the next table, 

TABLE 5,1.24 


EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION OF GIRLS 


■ 


Total 

Pri 

U .Pri 

Sec 

H. Sec 

1 


P.G 

Cannot 

say 

NA 


11 

1.1 

39 

3.91 

243 

24.35 

— 

230 

23.04 

207 

28.76 

86 

8.61 

76 

7,61 

26 

2.61 

998 

Matheran f 

0 

0 

i=- 

2 

1.67 

48 

44.86 

16 

14.95 

25 

23.36 

4 

3.74 

10 

9.35 

2 

1.87 

107 


In urban aroa, the educational aspirations of girls are 
higher than in Matheran. About 29 per cent of urban girls and 
23 per cent of Matheran girls want to go upto graduation. In 
Matheran about 45 per cent of girls want to complete the 
secondary education. 

In ward L, P and T only, girls aspiring upto primary level 
that is Std. IV are seen. All the three wards have low 
aspirations expressed by parents or the parents leave it to 
child’s wish. In ward P and T, few of the parents have 
expressed that education is not necessary. Naturally it affects 
the views of the girls. The percentage of the girls who cannot 
say anything about what they aspire is also not more. 

Ward D girls who are aspiring to be graduates are about 44 
par cent. In ward L, the same percentage is only little above 
17. Ward D has more colleges near the location, whereas ward L 
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has no college in near vicinity. The girls have to travel by 
public transportation - bus or local train - to go to college. 
This Indicates that educational opportunities affect the 
educational aspirations of a person. 

5.1.25 Occup ati onal Aspirations _of Girlsj, 

To know what the girls' occupational aspirations a 
question was asked. About 10 occupations wore given, and if any 
other, the girls v;ere asked to specify. Table gives 
occupdbiciiai aopiruviono of girls 

TABLE 5.1.25 

OCCUPATIONAL ASPIBATIONS OF GIRLS 
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In urban area, the highest percentage is for being a 
teacher, next to it is for being a doctor, followed by nursing 
profession. Only little less than 2 per cent girls aspire to be 
housewives. About 11 per cent of the girls say that they want 
to do any 'lob. Two girls want to be a beautician. Girls' views 
are dominated by the stereotyped roles in the society. But now, 
the girls have realised that to be a housewife only, will not be 
sufficient. About 5 per cent of the girls want to be police 
officer, the percentage is more than the aspiration for 
housewif g. 


This may be the effect of television serials in which women 
are shown in different occupations. 


In Matheran, doing any job is shown as choice of about 26 
per cent girls. Next to it is doctor by 23 per cent girls , 
followed by teacher ~ 16 per cent , and nurse by about 3 per 
cent. About 4 percent of Matheran girls want to be police 
officers. 


The mass media has a definite effect on the occupational 


aspirations of girls. 
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5.2 „Suiap_loFactors Related to Home. 

5.2.1 . Labour: 

At homo, there eire r.uuy ..tub A'^ities to be performed every 
day. n'',UfxilY< hcieehold r-jozh ir. tliu responsibility of the 

uomeii at homo. Thfj air Is a£ e uxpe.otod ho hedp in all the work. 

h question was ashaa. to girls cibout the division of labour 
at home. 


In the crzginal schcdul'^, some more activities were given. 
ihe.‘-e activities are not at all performed in tha urban areas. 


Mathez-an - a rural area - was in'ludecl afterwards, and 
hence the activities like looking after cattle, fetching 
fodder, working on agricultural farms were not asked. 

Some of the activities are performed by females only, 
wheraas some are performed jointly. Following tables give 
information about division of labour at home in urban area, and 
Hatheran. The abbreviations used are: 


F - Female, M - male, G -• girl, B - boy. 
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TABLE 5.2.l(i) URBAN 

DIVISION OF LABOUR - SCHOOL GOING GIRLS' PERCEPTION 
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TABLE 5.2.1(ii) MATHERAN 

DIVISION OF LABOUR ~ SCHOOL GOING GIRLS' PERCEPTION 
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Cooking is supposed, to be the aclivixy uf females 
exclusively. Less than 1 per cent of the males are doing the 
;iob cooking, and about 2 per cent are helping in cooking. About 
50 per cent of women alone and about 39 per cent with the help 
of girls do cooking. While cleaning ufensils is shared by girls 
more than 64 per cent of uhe girls do this job with their 
mothers at home. Plven tho major chare of sweeping is taken by 
girls. 


Washing the clothes is also done in most of the cases by 
women and girls. 

Marketing is the main activity in which niale participati' n 
is unchallengeable. In urban area it becomes a joint 
responsibility of both women and men. No boy is involved in 
cooking, sweeping. and cleaning utensils, but marketing 
responsibility is shouldered by some boys alone, and with other 
family members. 

Child rare is also a responsibility of females, both women 
and girls. In caring sick person in the family, all are 
involved. Similarly fetching vjater has become a joint 
responsibility. As stated earlier, the timings for availability 
of tap water vary in different areas. Any person who is free has 
to collect and store water. Still the activity is female 


dominated. 
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In Matherau, except marketing all the activities are done 
by the women and girls. Male participate in the activities of 
washing clothes; child care, and fetching water with females in 
very small percentage. In. sick care, about 7 per cent of males 
help the females. 

From urban as i/ell as Matheran data, it can be concluded 
that household work is considered as the responsibility of 
females. In urban areas even the working women take up the 
responsibility of household vmrk. VJomen in urban area are also 
working as agricultural v.'orkers on own land or on daily wages. 

Division of labour is now accepted in the middle class at 
least theoretically. But it seems that the slum dwellers still 
think that to do household work Is mainly the activity of 
females. 

In both the areas, girls help mothers and the elder women 
in work, but they qo not have the entire responsibility of vjork. 
It is clear from the data that working at home does not affect 
the continuance of girls in education. 

5.2.2 Time Spe nt in Househ old Work: 

Girls should know all the household work is the expectation 
of parents. It is the girl in the home, who is supposed to help 
the mother in work. The time spent in household work is 
inversely proportional to the participation of girls in 
different other activities. In which household works, the girls 
spend time is given in the following table. 
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TABLE :).2.2ii ) URBAN 
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TAilLE 5.2.2(ij) MATHERAN 


TIME SPENT IN HOUSEHOLD WORK 
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In urban area, for fetching water, aliouh 30 per cent of 
girls spend upto half an hour per day. Girls in ward T has to 
spend about 1 to 2 hours for fetching water. Fetching water ir- 
other words connotes storing water in drums for use, as the tap 
water i.*? availahle for about an hour per ilay. 

Only one girl in ward H(West; says that she spendr- shout lb 
co 30 minutes for fetching fuel. Ho othei gjri spend.3 iin/ tiiaa 
in retching fupl, ar. heroseae is used in ,iiOie than 90 por cent 
cf the liouses. 

Surprisingly, very few girls are busy for a long time in. 
taking care of siblings. About 12 per coni of girls spend upto 
2 hours and about 7 per cent of girls spent more than 2 h'-urn 
per day In c^ro of cibiings. 

Making cowdunn" cakes is the activity mainly of girl.", "sn 
ward P. A huge milk colony -- .Aarey Milk Colony “ in ward P from 
where the people collect dung. Usually the cowdung cakes are 
sold in the market. About 35 por cent of the girls from ward P 
spend upto 2 hovirs per day and about 2 per cent of the girl a 
more than 2 hours pez' day making cowdung cakes. The girls help 
their mothets in cooking and washing clothes, tho percentage of 
.such girls is about 40, out of which 27 per cent spend upto an 
hour per day in doing the work. 
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Only one per cent of the girls aro busy in home based 
production. Four girls out of 998 .ire spending more than 2 hours 
per day in helping the family members in home-based production. 
It is usually making ' Papad', Binda packing, Chappal making, 
toy watch assembly etc. 

Only 2 pel- cent giris are spending time in wage earning 
activitie.s. About 1 per cent spend upto 1 hour. Usually the 
girls help their mothers who are working as housemaids. Some 
distribute milk in the morning. 

On the whole, girls are not overburdened by the household 
work. The maximum participation of girls is in cooking and 
washing activities. 

In Matheran, about fc9 per cent of girls are busy fetching 
water. As in Bombay, the taps are not in the house or very near 
the house and so about 11 per cent of girls spend more than 2 
hours per day fetching water. 

Fetching fuel from the jungle is done by about 9 per cent 
of the girls. 

Cooking and washing is the main activity in which the girls 
participation the highest - about 78 per cent. 

Like urban area, Matheran girls are also not burdened by 
household work. But it is clear from the tables that role 
stereotyping is in both the samples. 



5.2.3 D lst ri buti oii _Qf Food: 

As it is observfsd that very few girls perceive 
discrimination between boys and girls in giving food. If there 
is any order in the distribution of food, the perception of 
girls may go wrong. 

A question was asked about the order in distribution of 
food and if any order is followed, an the family, who eats first. 

The person who eats first gels the better share of the 
food. In urban area, if the person is a factory worker working 
in all the 3 shifts, an order of distribution of food is not 
possible. Following table gives the order of distribution of 
food if any. 


TABLE 5.2..3 

DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD AND OUTER OF DIcTRIBU'i ION 



Only 2.5 per cent of girls in urban area accept that there 
is a specific order in the distribution of food in their home. 
Elder are given the food first. The percentage of girls who do 
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not answer ia 2. This shows that nc order is followed in- 
majority of homes. 

The life in urban area is so busy that all the family 
membet s present at the time of eating is only on holidays. 
Children have Sunday as aciiool v;eekly holiday; the mothers 
working as houseraaids have no weekly holiday; fathers working in 
factories may have other than Sunday as weekly holiday, and 
daily wage earners do not afford to have a holiday. In this 
situation, only cn festivals or public holidays all are at home 
to eat together. 

Elders are looked after by other family members and 
respected, so in extended nuclear families, the elders eat 
first. 

5.3 Pe rcep tion of _Gi_r_l s 

5.3.1 Discr imination Be tw een Boys and Girl s: 

Girls are not denied of education as Maharashtra is an 
advanced state. Educational facilities are sufficient, 
Municipal Corporation Schools are well-equipped with trained 
teachers who have secured first class in D.Ed. The students get 
free text books. In some schools, through social workers, 
uniforms and notebooks are also distributed. At home, there Is 
discrimination, according to girls, it may affect the girls 
psychologically. Girls' perceptions about discrimination were 
asked. Following table indicates the perceptions, 
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TABLE 5.3.1(1; UEBAN 
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TABLE 5.3.1(ii) MATHERAK 

DISCRIMINATION BETWEEN BOYS AND GIRLS 

SCHOOL GOING GIRLS' PERCEPTION 
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In urban area, the percentage of girle saying that 
discrimination is done in giving food, clothes, books and 
stationary: helping in studies and accompanying parents in 
religious and social functions is less than 1. This indicates 
that according to girls, parents are not discriminating betvreen 
boys and girls. Discrimination in giving toys ai'd games is done 
according to little over 1 per cent of girls :n urban area. Tho 
highest percentage of girl-s perceiving discrimination between 
boys find girls in giving opportunities for activities is 4.41. 
This . lay be because of the social pres-s-i^'a. 


The girls from ward F(South), G(yDuth), H(East), do not 
perceivfc any discrimination between boy.i and girls. The girls 
ward D perceive discrimination between boys and girls in 
al! the itcm.s, the highest perconiavje is in opportunity foi 
activities, which is about 14. Giris from other wards also 
p^^rccive the same way in case of opportunities for activities. 


Girl.c in ward D, observe the beua .'iour of parents from 
higher middle people with their children. They experience the 
equality shown by these parents towards their sons and 
daughters. On that background, tin* ■ nsay be perceiving 
fiiscriraination between boys and girl.n. 
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In other wards, there is hardly any mixed locality. The 
old customs are accepted by girls. The belief that the son in 
the family is important than the daughter is so deeply rooted, 
that girls accept it as reality. Because .jf this, the girls may 
not be perceiving that the discrimination between boys and girls 
is done by their parents. 


In Matheran, the girls perceive dl.scrimination in giving 
food and opportunity for activities more than oih-i things. 
Ghill the percentage is not very high which is approximately 3. 


5.3.2 Gen d er Equality; 


To know the perceptions of girls about equality of sexes, 
a question was asked. They were twelve statements on which the 
perceptions were asked on three point scale, agree, undecided 
and disagree. The data are presented in the following table. 
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TABLE 5.i.2(ii) MATHERAN 
GENDER EQUALITY - SCHOOL GOING GIRLS PERCEPTION 
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The first statement x^as related to the needs of equal 
education to both boys and girls. Only 83 percent of girls from 
urban area and 87 per cent of girls from Matheran agree to it. 
Percentage of girls disagreeing is negligible. But the 
remaining girls cannot decide upon it. Highly agreeing to the 
statement are the girls fx'om ward D and HCEast), vjhore the 
number of literate parents are more or the social climate is of 
that of middle class. In these wards nobody rliaagiec'S to the 
statement. The disagreement is more - about o per cent - in 
ward F(South) . F(South) ward is loaded with mi 11--v7orkers j where 
education of girls is not considered to be as important as 
boys. 


Boys and girls should be given same type nf work and 
ri^sponsibil Lties was the next statement on which -the views of 
the girls v/ere asked. The answers of urban and Matheran girls 
differ to a large extent. Little more than 71 per cent of urban 
girls and only 46 per cent of Matheran girls agree to it, the 
disagreement from urban girls is only about 2 per cent, whereas 
the same fr^^m Matheran girls is about 20 por cent. Urban girls 
observe the women working efiiciantiy in all walks of lift*. 
They can seo women as doctors, engineers, officers in government 
and public .sectors, heads of educational institutions, police 
officers etc. Naturally it helps urban girls to agree to the 


statement. 
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Next statement was related to food. Boys and girls require 
same type of food is agreed upon by about 82 per cent of urban 
and Matheran girls, the disagreement is less than 1 per cent, 
The percentage of girls who cannot decide upon is more in ward 
M(West), M(East) and P ranging between 22 and 31. For this 
questions girls were confused in "what should be" and "what is 
it". As according to girls, there is no discrimination between 
boys and girls in giving food, this question was not relevant 
for them. It may be reason for high percentage of undecided 
answers. 

‘Boys and girls both require same medical and hygienic 
care*. In urban area, 77 per cent of girls agree to it and 21 
per cent cannot decide upon. The disagreement is negligible. 

In Bombay, there are 21 Municipal Hospitals, 4 Government 
Hospitals, Municipal dispensaries in each and every ward. In 
addi'-ion, there are 66 health posts working for slum dwellers. 
A question of getting medical care and help is irrelevant to 
many of the girls. Because of it the percentage of undecided 
girls may be more. 

In Matheran about 5 per cent of girls disagree to the 
statement. The boys are to be protected, is so deeply rooted, 
that still some girls agree to it. 

The next statement 'Boys and girls should get equal 
freedom* . In urban areas, approximately 68 per cent girls agree 
to it, 27 per cent cannot decide about it and about 4 per cent 
disagree with the statement. In Matheran, only little above 34 
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per cent agree to it, 39 per cent cannot decide upon and about 
24 per cent disagree to it. As compared to other statements the 
percentage disagreeing girls is more. ‘ No freedom is to be 
given to women' is so deeply rooted in the minds of the people, 
that even the young girls are not getting out of it. This is 
reflected in the Matheran more. The girls in urban area are 
exposed to mass media, they get more experiences, they obsoive 
the women working and hence their may be difference in the 
perception of girls regarding freedom. 

In urban area about 80 per cent of the gills and in 
Mathei'an, about 81 per cent of the girls agree that boys and 
girls should get equal time to play. About 2 to 3 per cent ot 
the girls disagree to it. The perceptions of girls clearly show 
that they should get equal time like boys to play. 

'Boys and girls can do ail the jobs with same ability' was 
the next srafcement. 

In urban ai"ea 68 per cent of girls agree to it, 25 per cent 
cannot decide upon and about 3 percent of girls disagree to it. 
In Matheran, the percentage of girls agreeing, undecided and 
disagreeing are 39, 37 and 23, respectively. The difference in 
perception of girls in urban and Matheran can be attributed 
again to the social atmosphere and exposure to a wider horizon. 

The next statement was important as it is related to 
stereotyping of girls to certain roles. 'Boys and girls both 
should be iaught the primary skills in child rearing, cooking, 
and in health and hygiene' was the statement. About 66 per cent 
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of girls in urban area agree to it, about 25 per cent cannot 
decide and about 8 per cent disagree to it. The percentage of 
disagreement is highest for this statement in urban area. 

In Matheran, only little more than 34 per cent agree to it, 
about 36 percent cannot decide and 23 percent disagree to it. 
Urban girls are showing more agreement than their Matheran 
counterpart. This also supports the assumption that exposure to 
open climate helps a person to have broader outlook. 

'Men and women both are equally qualified for all 
occupations' was the next statement. In urban area, 61 per cent 
of girls agree to the statement, about 28 per cent cannot decide 
upon, and about 2 per cent disagree with the statement. In 
Matheran, the percentage of agreeing, undecided and disagreeing 
are about 34, 45 and 21, respectively. In this case also a vast 
difference is observed between the perceptions of urban and 
Matheran girls. The same reason of exposure is valid for this 
difference. 

Equal wages for same type of work to both men and women is 
agreed upon by 69 per cent of urban and 37 per cent of Matheran 
girls. The percentage who cannot decide upon is 28 for urban 
and 41 for Matheran. In urban area only about 2 per cent of 
girls disagree to the statement and in Matheran, the percentage 
for the same is about 22. In urban area, al 1 working men and 
women get equal wages. The wages differ only in case of daily 
wage earners sometimes. Girls have experienced this. In 
Matheran, still the principal of equal wages is not followed. 
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It is assumed that women are bound to get loss wages. Social 
climate is responsible for the perceptions of girls. 

The last but one statement was 'Men and women both should 
share equal responsibility'. In urban areas, 67 per cent of 
girls agree to the statement, 29 per ^'ent of girls are not able 
to decide, whereas about 3 per cent of the giris disaqroe with 
it, in Matheran, about 36 percent of the girls show agreement, 
4o per cent cannot decide and about 18 per cent disagree with 
the statement. 

The decision-making is thought to tht- domain of maips. In 
a maie-dominated society, all the decisirns me to be taken in 
consultation with males. Thus it is supposed that the 
responsibility is also to be taken by the male member. In urban 
area, there is a slight change due to working women in different 
fields, which is still not observed in Matheran. , The 
differences in perceptions may be attributod to the social set 
up. 

The last statement was about the process of decision- 
taking. 'Decision should be taken by the husband and wife 
together’ was agreed upon by 69 per cent of girls in urban area 
and 30 per cant of girls in Matheran, In urban area, 20 percent 
and in Matheran 49 per cent of girls cannot decide upon, whereas 
only 2 per cent of girls in urban area and 22 per cent of girls 
in Matheran disagree to the statement. 

As stated earlier, this can also be said as the impact of 


the social climate. 
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Findings; 

1) About 20 per cent of the sample are overage for the 
standards in which they are studying. They are the 
probable potential drop outs. 

2) Birth order of a girl does not seem to have any 
relation with continuance or discontinuance of girls 
in schooling. 

3) In about 90 per cent of the cases, mothers encouraged 
the girls to joining school. 

4) Little above 82 per cent of the urban girls and 96 per 
cent of Matheran girls like school because they get an 
opportunity to study. 

5) Only 5 girls out of 998 do not like to go to school, 

because they do not like the teacher and only 2 girls 

find the studies boring and uninteresting. 

6) Home work is given in all the schools. 

7) Parents and other family members help the girls in 

studies at home. 

8) Girls get support of all kinds from the home. 

9) In one ward, where unauthorised slum was included in 
the sample, the girls do not get adequate place and 
conducive atmosphere to study. Social climate is 
responsible for continuance of girls in schooling. 

10) Availability of the educational institution in the 
locality raises the educational aspirations of girls. 
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11) Girls are still thinking for the occupations which are 
thought as feminine, e.g. teacher, nurse. Very few 
girls want to be housewives. 

12) Majority of the girls opine that they will protest to 
if not allovn'd to study. 

13) The girls are attending the schorls regularly. 

14) Expect 3 girls out of 99t3, all are punctual in 
attending the schools. 

15) 'No guidance in studies' is the important reason of 
failure in the school. 

16) Percentage of failure i.s loss in a mixed locality 
sample. In poor area, the percentage of failure is 
more. 

17) Girls like the teachers who teach well and ai'e of 
understanding nature. 

IS) Matheran girls can share personal difficulties,with 
the teachers more than their urban counterpart. 

19) Proper social atmosphere helps the girls to be bold 
and more open. 

20) A small pe’"Centage of students think that they are not 
good students according to their teachers. These 
girls are from the wards where the educational status 
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of tiie parents is low. 

21) flothei’ loves the gii i most. 

22) Gchcois arrange sports, dance and. drama, music, 
elocution and essay viriting activities under the term 
co~curriculdr activities. 

23) Pfii ticJ pation in essay writing and music is niuch less. 
Debate is ni sunder .stood for oducatjcr.. 

24) ■'•^'ards ’with sche.'uled cr.n.:o an.i Uuslirn poxjuiatioxi have 

less pnreenioge of girls and h^nce 

lower percentage of vjining prizes in co-curi-icular 
activities. 

25) The main reason for non-participation is that the 
girls do not liV.e to participate in co-currieular 
activities. 

26) English and Mathematics are the most unliked subjects 
to girls. 

27) Teachers help the girls in solving their learning 
difficultien and problems. 

28) Viewing television is liked by most of the urban girls 
and playing is liked by Matheran girls most. 
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29) Mafcheran glil^i 1 tko to read to-j'KS raoru than urban 
girls. 

30) Discx-inuuat irri betwuoii buys and girls is perceived 
slightly in giving opportunity tu activities. 

31) There is no definite order in distribution of food. In 
some families elders get the preference. 

32) household X'jork is the i esponsiLi 1 ity of females. 
Girls help their mothers in household work. 

33) Marketing is tho only activity where males participato 
f-’ibstantial ly. 

34) Girls ire not overburdened with household v?ork. 

35) p3rc>i!tians of Matheran girls regarding gender 
equality differ from that of urban girls. 

36) Perceptions of Mathoran girls are still dominated by 
old customs and beliefs whereas urban girls show a 
definite change. 

Some of the dropout girls and non-entrants were also 
interviewed. The data analysed tiro tjivon in the next part. 
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mr - - SCHOOLS qibm 

Factors for disc out iriUaA.ce of girls in schooling are much 
talked about. To study the problem in depth, it was decided to 
interview out-of-school girls from the 969 households studied. 
It was possible to interview only 129 drop out girls and 15 non¬ 
entrant girl. In Matheran only 0 drop out girls and 6 non¬ 
entrant were interviewed. 

The number of out-o£-schooi girls might be much larger. 
These girls are working in different fields and it was 
impossible to contact all. 

The data collected and analysed and interpreted in the 
present chapter. 

6.1 Dr op - Out Girls 

The girls who have left the school before the age of 15 
were included in the study. The description of the sample, the 
views of girls regarding school and related factors and their 
perceptions about gender equality are given below. 

6.1.1 Description of Drop - Girls 

6.1.1.1 Age at Drop Out; 

To know th® relationship if any between the age and drop 
out rate, a gueatioa was asked, Following table gives 
Information about it. 




The values reveal that the drop out rate suddenly rises 
from the age of 12 years. 

The reasons may he as follows. 

IR Maharashtra, primary education is upto Std.VII. The 
girls enter the school at the age of 5+ years in Std.I. At 




























6.1.1.2 Grade at l?hlr h D ropped O'lt: 


A quescion was asked to know the grade at which the girl 
dropped out from school. Table 6.1.1.2 give.s the grade wise 
frequencies and percentages of drop out girls. 


TABLE 6.1.1.2 

GSADE AT WHICH D50PPED OUT 






















from Std.I wore, may bo because the girls do not find the 
studies interesting. 


The recuits are supporting the findings in the previous 
table. This indicates that when girls completed pi'iniar/ 
education^ they tend to drop out from th© school. 


In Katheran the percentage of drop out is more till th© 
fifth grade. Here than 70 per cent drop out before the age of 
3 0. These girls raay be helping their parents in earning monoy 
and hence leave the school. 


6.1.1.3 Birth Order: 




The percentage of drop outs decreases with increasing birth 
order. But the difference is not much. The reason may be, that 
in the urban area, there are very few families with more than 
three children. Higher birth order girls may be below the age 
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5 . 1 . 1 , 4 

ft question ifas usk®d to whother the 'jirl dropped out 
because of fpiilutc. Following table gives information about It. 


TABLE 6,1.1.4 
FAILURE IH PCnoOL 


r : 


;^t'c lenient ; 

Yes 

j Mo ' 

lift 1 

Total 

Urban f j 

76 

; 52 ! 

1 1 

129 

^ ! 

56.91 

i 40,33 : 

0.70 ; 

100 


Hdtheran f 

A 


K 

35.56 


I 3 
i 33.33 


( 11.11 


9 

100 


J 


In urban area, about 59 per cent of the girls failed in the 
jichool and left the school. In Matheran the percentage of girls 
who failed is about 56. Failure could be one of the reasons for 
leaving the school, but that is not the only reason. 


6.1.1.5 D rop -• Ou ts in th e Family 

To know whether the family has a definite trait of asking 
the girls to leave the school, information about other dropouts 
If any was asked. The analysis is given below. 

TABLE 6,1.1.5 


DROP OUTS IH THE FAMILY 
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ia urban «r®a, about 53 par cant of girls agre-j that there 
ar# other drop outs also in the family- The remaining 47 per 
cent raay b© the girls with first or second birth order and hence 
there are no other drop outs. The information does not help in 
concluding any relationship between family traits and drop outs. 


6.1.1.6 Reasons fo r Drop O ut: 


An open ended question was asked for the reasons for 
dropping out. The girls gave various reasons. The major 
reasons and frequencies are given below. 


TABLE 6.1.1.6 
HEASOhS FOR DROP OUT 


1 

No 

Reasons 

Urban 

Matheran j 

■■ 

Economic 

34 

26.36 

a 

2 


m 

Helping parents in occupation 

17 

13.18 



1 ^ 

Not interested in studies 

18 

13.95 

2 

22.22 

1 ^ 

Looking after siblings 

14 

10.85 

2 

aa • aa | 

1 ^ 

School is boring 

33 

25.50 

mm 


6 

Friends left the school 


13.95 

BH 

11.11 

7 

School far away 

Hn 

mm 

1 

a 

22.22 


Ho admission in school 

MM 

6.20 




heath in the family 

B 


2 

22.22 

10 

Ko regional language sohool 

3 

2.33 



11 , 

Teacher ‘ a behaviour 

a 

i 1,55 
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In urban area- th® highest percentage of girls give 
economic reasons. In th© Municipal Corporation Schooiaj th© 
education is entirely free. Tn© girls get text-books and mid¬ 
day meals. But uniform, note-books, pens and pencils are 
required, for which sometimes parents cannot afford. 

The percentage of girls not interested in studies and 
finding the school boring is rather alarming. The girls may not 
be finding any relationship between routine life and bookish 
education. Further, the number of students in a class is 
sometimes more than 70. This may also cause uninterest in 
education because of lack of personal attention. 

The peer group also influences the girls. About 14 per 
ceji.t of the urban girls say that they have dropped out because 
friends dropped out. 

Looking after the siblings and death in the family indicate 
the family responsibility on girls. These reasons are given by 
about 11 per cent and 3 per cent of the girls respectively. 

In urban area, girls do help their mother who are working 
as housemaids. About 13 per cent of the girls leave their 
school because they have to help parents in their occupation. 

8 girls out of 129, did not get admission because they had 
no birth registraticertificate. 3 Tamil speaking girls left 
th© school, because there was no school nearby for further 
education. 

To sura up, it can ho stated that th® aaia r^aaoiu for drop 
out are family responsibility, no intersat in atudiea and 
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poverty. 

Tn Matheraii, the main rvaaoii. -it'.' pr/erty, no interest in 
itni, family re, .onnibili^y, ‘imi nrhu’il diniance. 

y. 1.1.7 iji 1 ir* .Jchnil: 

Tn ULb'i.ti tin-r • n ** eiiti' numut^i Mnuie i p i i 

biipufatiOu Pr iiii-iT / .Ichu”! i i. ''.-ith w.ii ‘I'lii-'Se i-n'lioeli he-.ve 
'iujnr.'tj Hiriili, U» Jn En_,^li^h ’ Teirigu, Taruj-l, 

;l'ij benqa ■ ^\ -■inun ..a ins+t i, ''lir-ifhi. <~ujara';i, 

7 7i H’du fr.e'.’j,U!r i 1 ni. 1 : .f ^ ijMr.v. vh-...: 1 j 

•i 1. ’ 1 P ii'i' 11. 1' Ci ' ''' } j -C i.» .7 ‘ .i . '' . I wj ^ ' 11 . . L i.tn. Ht* ..c e 

.‘^cn''■>I imes .'yir.e gj.il.: have to fi<-i"ei .i loini distinae for scho j1 . 
f ‘1 i. table p j 'a 1 iifoi matii. n the .i i''■^-anre . 

VAnLh . i . 1.7 
L'ihTAnt.. O'-' THE S' 


ii r-'et'i iesaent 

L' f I 

Mcisooi 

' To+ a 1 

1 

1 ti r .'iw -1 y 

nearby 

1 

; Urj-riu t 


i 2fi 

129 

i % 

(• 


97.67 

1 100 

'1 

3 Mat.ietan f 

1 

2 

9 

' % 

■';. 7 0 

: 22.22 

100 




lu urban ar^‘a only S ‘jirlss out uf 1 id9 i^ay that they have to 
walk about 30 tn 40 manutey tu rea’-b the ychaol. Out of 129 
gills, 4 girls .sometimes go by public bus and re.maining 125 
giilr- go to school walking. This iaformatioa matclies with the 
previous table, whai'e the girls iaaving the school because of 
distance ar® also 3. 



1 b>, 

Iii : n, t < ’ *.? Ik liari' irci't Lfy.,t .'in. tloiny a 

Hill statinu v U h all na'curt proser vod, even a bicycle is not 
allnwed. 'Ihe ,i; ; ,‘■■3 +c travel a lot to rt’^ach ccliool . It i ,-3 

onp nt Hie iiom 1 - '..i.'ns t'ai. arop-Mutj. 

6.1. 1 . d Rett'. ’ -ir i, t ' in Al 'snd 1 ivf the i’nhcc i : 

Tc t'nja ’ to., -he di'i.'p unt'^ wnra regular in attonJing thu 

.'.hc:ijl£3 aud 1 j ■'* v Ir.- V'here ■'on recisony, n quon^’c.i ’.Jun r?,gked.. 
roll "13 lag ti' ' a I • ’♦'he ti "■I'leu.-'y ci iV-'j'.ii-ir i; r.c.d cr.'-C* . 

TAiiiA'; c.i.i.n 

.1;:.’ ./j-irv t:j .ATTEiicih'G i!:t iMiir'Ch 


t iern 

-Uit 

j' b 

! NT,. 

, J 

I 

Urban 

J t 

» , 

1 2 j 
'? 2). 5 

I (; 

1 4 .0 5 

1 12-) 
i 100 

MrO Ir'C' ^ 

a f 

(V [ 

-i 

44.44 

1 

.s 

; IjT'. jCi 

1 

; 9 

' 100 


Tc'cre iE ,.i d; ; fF»v ^-nco in urban area and Hathoraxi. In urban 
area more nhan ' jt-i rer.i- jf Lhe drop out girls 'were reg-uicix- iu 
attending the i'.c.hoi'i . In Mntheran 4 gnric out of 9 jay that 
they weie rf‘Qu'’ar ' n attending 3;hc> school, 

Th" etnas .jf '■Lf crhocl may be I'elated to the reguhirity iu 
attendance. 

5 out of girlH urban area, who where not regular, 

mentioned that the school wan boring for them and hence they 
wore not regular. Only one girl gives the reason of household 


work 
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la Matheitia 3 out of 5 girls who were aot regular feel the 
school boring and hence they were not regular. 

This indicates that the maan reason of irregularity is 
related to school in general, 

6.1.1.9 Punctuality in Attending the Scnqolj_ 

Regularity is related to attending the school on every 
working d.iy. Along with regularity, attending the school in- 
tirr:e pui.ctualiy is also important. Foliovjing table gives 
intcrmatlon about it. 


TABLE 6.1.i.9 

PUNCTUALITY IN ATTENDING THE SCritOI. 


i hottlement j 

Yes 

1 No 

i Total 

=1 

1 ' 

! Urban f 

123 

1 

! 6 

‘ 129 

j 

^ 

95.35 

! 4.65 

100 

a 

Matheran f i 

5 

1 

, 9 

” 1 

!^ , 

55.56 

I 44.44 

100 



More than 95 per cent of urban dropout girls were punctual 
in attending school. Out of 6 girls who were not punctual, 2 
give reasons of household work, while 4 say they were purposely 
going late because they did not like to attend the school. 

In Matheran, the reason given is distance of the school by 
all 4 girls. 

The data support that th© regularity and punctuality were 
related to school in general. 




6.1.1,10 Feella gs about Atiending the School: 

A c|u©stlonad was asked afccut how they were feeling when 
attending the school and how they are feeling now as they left 
the school. 


TABLE b.l.l.lO 

FEPIIJIIG BEFORE AND AFTE? DROP-OUT 


While attending ! After ieaviiig 

H_j _N 

Urban f jlCO il3 j 8 


f ^ , 

83. "’2 i: 0.08 1 6.20 

;100 !3] .7fi 117.06 

. 16 

' T 2’! < * 

J 1 

iM3.theran f 

6 1 2 ! 1 

j 9 ; 4 i 4 

I 

' 1 

iO 

1 

66.67 22.22 jll .11 

IlOO ^4.44'44.44 

'll. 1] 

i 

. 9 7 


1120 


r"-4- 

41 '22 


U 


66 


' r 
;iy ? 


I Celtle.ner.t 


About 04 per cent of the- urban girls say that they tvoro 
happy when they wore attending the school. But about 32 nor 
cent drop outs are happy because they have left the school. 
When the girl is attending the school, she has to study, do 
hojneuorli and to attend the school. Once she is out of school, 
this responsibility ceases to exist. Because of it, the girls 
may be feeling happy when, they are out from school. 

In Matberan also, the percentage of happy girl.s after 
leaving the school is about 44. 

These results indicate that the school environment is 
responsible, at least in the past, for discontinuance of girls 
from schooling. 











C.-.apational aspirations of those drop cut girls show 

3t€*x'eotyped pattern. 

in urban area, twelve girls wanted to bo teachers. 1 = 
wo.,^ 0.1 tv be uerse. Only one girl wanted to be housewife; and 
9lrlc sard that they cannot say what their occupational 

attending the school. m 

Mat..ei'a.n twc. girls wanted to te tparhrr^- rt. a 

xearners, o:.e doctor and 

i'Oiiairing r, ccuid nrt an.ower. 

sitor dropping o„t from school, ..,5 c,Iris wanted to be 
-’.••.u.oc„ives, and .still 65 cannot say anything about their 

o.-ouparlonal lu.yira-.ions in urban area, in Matherar. nobody can 

A.'isvfer *'h{? q'lHstion. 

Th;-v the uncertain future of these giri.t. 

6.1.1 . 'iw5 Hobbies : 


The girls were asked about T V RaH-iro, 

u ^j^oux i.v.. Radio, playing and reading 

books. 

In urban area, about 90 per cent of girls like to view 
television programmes, 6a per cent like to listen to radio 

programmes. When further asked, they liked only the programmes 

Which ar© entertaining. 54 girls out nf 100 a 

y gins out of 129 enjoy playing with 

friends. 

It Is interesting to note that 34 per cent of the drop out 

girls in urban area like to read books. 
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The girls dropped out bucanoe of econoniic reasoas or thosy 
who dropped out after primary education way he fjfiding reading 
informative and entertaining. 

In Mathoian, abou’: Tfl p'^r font of the girls like to read 
hooks, about per coat to iisteu to radio p’/ogrammeu aud 
p-er criii*. to vjatch T.V. u”agrarnmoE . They alco like eatortaiament 
piograrnmorj a.; oc!npar<? ao informative ones. Even tha boolco tiar/ 
like to read are fairy tales or coraico. Five girls cut of b 
like to play with friends. 

This indicates that mass media are used for entertainment 
and not for educative purposes. 


6.1.1.13 VI_5_i on _p_f _ba._bour : 

Household work is suppose to be responsibility of females 
in the family. The study was conducted in the slum areas. They 
cannot afford to have a serva.nt for household work like cleaning 
uteriiiils, sweeping, cooking, washing clothes, etc. They do not 
have the facility of 24 hoars running water. Usually a tap is 
near the house which is common for the locality. Fetching water 
from the common tap and storing is also an important job. 
Following table express the division of labour in the household. 
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TABLE £.1.1.13 

DIVISION OF LABOUE - URBAN 


N 


't'. 


4. T. 

- 


Person uotking 





F 

M 3 FH 

: FG 
' 1 

FMG 

FH3G 

i' 

5 

i 

1 t 

Ci.cking 

' 11 

‘ ■ 10 ' 1 

! 104 ; 

1 

1 

I 

i 

1 


Cleaning 
(.ter si 1 s 

?■ 

14 ; 

' i 1 

_ J. 

3 07 

! ! 


1 

( 

1 

. J 

1 

" 

Swoeping 

i 

■i 

J- 

! . : 

1 1 

! 101 

6 

2 

J 

1 


Washing clothoo 

6 

iu ; 

' ir.2 1 



1 

i 

5 ; 

Marketing 

1 9 

i 6 13 ; 15 

' ^0 ' 

16 

i 

; 11 

i 

1 

i 

i, - 

fi , 

7 ' 

Chi id-care 

'■‘are of sick 

' 18 

13 

1 ; 

: 6 , 10 

, ! 6 j 29 

; 30 

’ 38 

14 

9 

, 9 

”1 

{ 


1 

Q 

Care of old 

, 14 

■ 4 1 10 

> 18 

3 

\ fl 



0 ' 

Fetching water 

4 

! , 12 ' 1 

1 96 

2 

1 


L 

1C 

Fetching fuel 


; I ( 

■ [ 




1 

11 1 

Househo1d 

1 9 

‘ ! 

1 i ^ j ^ 

* 4 

1 

1 

‘ 2 


1 

f 

1 

i 

activity 

I 

' 1 1 
: . ..i . .J . . 

1 

L-,. 

J 



In urban area, the girls are helping mothers in doing all 
the work. The number of only girls doing the work of cleaning 
utensils, sweeping, washing clothes and fetching water is more 
than only eider females doing the same. When the elder is busy 
looking after children or working outside to earn money, it Is 
the responsibility of the girl to look after the household work. 







It Is that ml ©a - ©Sdtora us ;:,'>11 as boys 4;^ not 


ghar* the work of cook^r.^, cisarsing, awoepiLv^ or washi'ig 
clothes. But til© ’*oi:k like markotinj, alct caro, of vhe 

c. id Is shared Ly nidi os. This ir.dlcdtos that the W'&rk ujhsitlo 
ti'.o liOijso is shared TuTt los, Ac the girl'; are noi ait'''iridir, j 
school, they are re'-iaiied to uoik t’lli day at homo. 

In Matherar, oulo' 9 girls vrern intervlf'/ed, It in ohsorvorl 
that the di'/ieIo.d of labour irs the sane as urimr, ciyva. nirlo 
are helping tiicir nothors in all ho'tsehold uoxk. K^x'keKiiuj L.; 
the only activity rharoa by ip.uios. In adf jtior. fetelimj fuel 
becomes additicrsal burden on girls, 

These girls era also helping their niotlieis if they ate 
working as housemaids. 


A question was ashed about the average tir.'O spent nn 


household work. 


In urban area, when the girls are helping their mothers in 
cooking, cleaning, 25 per cent of them say that they devote more 
than 2 hours per day. The ne^ct important work Is child-care, in 
which about 14 per cent of the girls spend more than 2 hours. 
About 9 psr cent of th© girls are spending more than 2 hours per 
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In uzban 6ir®a, l*h» ar® biiay la bringing ration from 
fair-pric® shops. For ^^wtting food grains, kerosane, and sugar 
they have r.o “^tand in queue for hours together, whenever the 
Items aro aval Iable. 

In Jlahiseran we find the same pattern. On a.u average, girls 
spend about 30 rainutes ea'^’h on activities like coohiiig, 
jleaning, fetching fuel and child care. About 22 percent of 
girls spending [Porc than hours on thcr.a activities. 

Boys are not involved in any household work. There is 
•clear discrimiuaticri between boys and girls as regards I'.ouoehold 
work. 


6,1.1.14 Distribution of Fo od: 

A question was asked about tho distribution of food. Out 
of 129 urban girls only 3, and out of 9 Matheran girls only 3, 
say that the elders in the family eat first. Otherwise there is 
no definita order in serving the food, and there is no 
discrimination between the boys and girls as far the 
distribution of food is concerned, 

6,1.2 The Views of D r opout Girls: 

Some questions were asked to know the views of girls about 
school, teacher and studies when they were attencing the school. 

6 , 1 . 2 .1 Joining the School Again; 

h question was asked ‘would you like to ;|ola th® school 
again?'-. Th@ answers ar® tabulated in th® following tabl®. 
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TABLE 6»1.2.1 

LIKING TO JOIN THE SCHOOL AGAIN 



In -urisan area, nearly 64 per cent of the girls do not lil:G 
to go to school again. In Matheran, 8 girls out of 9 do not 
want to attend the school again. 

When- asked the reasons, the main reasons given were, they 
are older than the classmates; they have started earning vjages: 
and they do not consider education essential for living. 

In urban area, about 36 per cent are eager to the 
school again, the reasons given were, tliey desire to study 
further; by education they can get better job; and one girl 
wants to join the school to get'rid. of the household work. 

The larger percentage of girls think that education is not 
necessary fo'" further life. This again shows that the bookish 
education is not interesting to many of the girls. 

6,1. a. 2 Clas s’iat es : 

In u^'ban irea, when asked about the classmates, 94 per cent 
of the girls iiked their classmates. When asked further, the 
girls said that they had no quarrels with the classmates, and 
they used to help each other. In Hatheran also, 7 girls out of 
9 expressed the same view. 
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6 1.2.'^ The Tu^.chc-r: 

In ar/tan out of 129 girls, 91 per cent liked their 

teacheifi cf tho r.'H.o : thr*y nttfoiced last. But 9 per cent 
ritugoricnl ly r..‘t that they uid not like thoir teachers. The 
red'iOii j'’- dir.ilk; ng wis toiurl tr^ bo tUo rniniRhmont given by the 
■*" 0*0 hoi ;i , A ■''ing ti ^ho:ri, the teachers vsere not of 
i... 1 uo' ci'o . 


I’l'jfi ark.'C •’■l.r- m'vcic.*- v;.,vy, the teacd er liked you, 

uly jO per coat 'A tin c-iia said yes to it, 0 per cent caid no 
to it ■■'.aci rytTiain.ncj 44 por oeut ccuid not decide upon. 

in !l-ither?.n 7 out of 9 said th.ar they liked their teachers 
of the ::lar.s they uuteuded last, r.ut of 2 girls 1 who did net 
the teacher ciil tha.- te.a.’her was net teaching in the 
c 1 U". “ . 


.1 ou^ of 9 girl" cur'd that teacnerw liked them, 2 said ihit 
+’eaclters did not like ■‘:hem and 4 out nf o aro not sure of the 
opinion of the teacher. 

This again she vac that the discontinuance of girls is 
related to teachers to seme oittent. 


6.1.2.4 Mf f ic_ii 11ie s in__Stu_die 

Text Books- 

A question was asked about the text books. In urban area, 
95 per cant of the girls and in Matharan 8 girls out of 9 said 
that the text"books were good and interesting. 
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About 5 per,t of -.'.rban girls u.nd or© g .r! from 
Mathsran expreasofi that the standard langxag® nf.od in th® 

toxtbooks was difficult to cc.-iprehand. 

It is very difficult and unpracticable to have textbooks In 
different dialectic ferns. On an average the textbooks are 
good, In Maharashtra state. Text-book Bureau t.-kes the 
responsibility cf preparing textbooks for primary schools. The 
books prepared by the bureau are prescribed in all the schools. 
There are good illustrations, the type is suitable. The bureau 
also conducts researches related to text-books. 

Home .Work- 

Home-work is as important as attending the .school It ' r. 
taking a review of what is taught in the classroom. HomeworV. 
if don© properly, helps the child to understand what is tca'ght 
in the classroom more clearly. It is the base for further 
studies. 

In urban area, about 56 per cent of the girls experienced, 
difficulties in homework. The main difficulty was that they did 
not understand what was taught in the classroom. 

In a large class, teacher is unable to give individual 
attention. Further, the girls are so shy that they do not open 
out and tell the teachers their difficulties. Once the base is 
weak, the students lack in studies. 

In Matheran all the 9 girls find it difficult to do 
homework. The main difficulty expressed was they did not 
understand the school teaching. Out of these 9 girls only 5 
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t ’ ''„r h3l^ ixom others, it uaa uot possible to got halp at 
lio.Tii'i, iSo taej asied .ieigibom’s, frlendo ana teachers to lialp 
arrl they got 'j. ;ne help. 

Ill E'.jnbiy, nbou*; 43 per cent of giris asked for help at 
n.iT'' ii) studies. Un girl o-iy-j: that raother anJ. fa^uher 

i^rup' f i'/H ti,ei ■ d, I f f icuit^ t'O . Fiieu.U' 3 1 . ::-isu's >;.‘-re 

h>',j,.i'r * i chori ?.u c hiici pc‘1 ceuti-.g'- ‘it '■/oM;:;*'-; Ir 


'■‘ducf'. lui’-chi'r sho is 
ca')^‘s earning Viagr-is also. 


Ci.’l'j’ h'i i . 

j , ,ir<e 

' lit'itlif'r 

- s not 

rovh a: 

; r. SOP 13 

he studio 

5 beco.iv-* 

'ir 1*' pp i n r 

‘ U^- of 


'Oil col 


ti. 1 . 0 f e'i^?_'“'ptipr.s .<^f„r>ppp~.C)uts__G_iris_;_ 

while interviewing^ the girls expressed their perceptions 
abjut the feelings of family members and. teachers when they were 
attending school; about the discrimination between boys and 
girls; and about gender equairty. 

6.1.3,! Fe elings of Ot he rs Whe n t he.Girls ar e a tt ending Sch o ol: 

To know whether their were negative feelings of family 
members when the girls were attending schools, a question was 
asked. Following table gives the analysis. 
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TABL3 6.1.3.1 
FEELINGS OF OTHEHS 



In case of 24 per cent of girls in iUroa aro-i the n'othcr 
Wcis not happy, 22 per cent cf the girls feel that the father v?as 
not happy when they were attenling school. 

Some of the girls left school hecause of economic reasons 
or responsibilities of household work. In case of these girls, 
the parents may not be happy when they were attending school. 

About 26 per cent sisters and 22 per cent brothers ware not 
happy about th© girls attending school. This unhappiness can 
also be attributed to the same two reasons mentioned above. 

Surprisingly, about 9 per cent of the girls feel that their 
teacher were not happy when they were going to school. These 
may be girls who did not like their teachers. 

In Matheran, 2 girls out of 9 feel that their family 
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members were not heppy when they were attending the schooi . 
This jTiay again a-^ti 'tnted ta the economic reasons. 

I.' t- percent a : n j r 1 r, in both the settlements who cannot 
express Ti'tli.iy;; of the teacher .s is much larger - about 52 in 
irPau aiij 2-' ii; Mtitlici’an. This may either be be 'ause Cif 
L oiriinun Int * on gap betwaoi* the teacher and student. 

Acic.rding to the girls in the slum area, the teachers are 
frr'iM higher strata of the society. This becomes a constrain 
sometimes for close relationship between the teacher and the 
student. 

6. 1.2. 2 D.scriminatic ; between Boys and Girls 

Tn male dom.inated society, boys get mere facilities and 
attention from the parents as compare to girls. A question was 
asked to know the discrimination if any. 


TABLE 6.1.3.2 

DISCRIMINATION BETWEEN BOYS AND GIRLS 
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Out of 129 girls in urban area, 4 have no brother and hence 
did not express. 

The percentage of girls in urban area saying that the 
discriinination is done is much less. In the bare necessities 
like food and clothes, no discrimination is done in urban area. 
The facilities like toys, games, books and stationery, the girls 
are uncertain to a sizable extent- These may be the luxury 
items for them. 

In Matheran 3 girls out of 9 say that discrimination is 
done between boys and girls as regards food and clothes and for 
remaining items they do not find any discrimination. The 
possibility may be that other items are the luxuries for them. 

In general, the girls are brought up in such a fashion, 
that they accept the superiority of males. They have mothers as 
their role-models and if any discrimination is there, they do 
not feel it as discrimination but as a routine matter. If the 
girls are observed continuously in the family for a couple of 
days the information gathered may be more reliable than the 
interview. 

6.1.3.3 Ge nder _Eg;ual i ty : 

There were twelve sentences related to gender equality. It 
was very difficult to explain that the perceptions are required 
and not the facts. Following tables give the analysis. 
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6,1.3.3 

>P--OUT GIRLS' PERCEPTION 


Matheran 
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In urban area, th© percentago of dlaagreemont is highest, 
with statcrnant a, which in ' Boys and girls both should be 
taught the yrimiiry skills in cooking, child c;are and health and 
hygiene'. This shows that 23 per cent of the gjrl-o are still 
thiiiking that it js not the job and ■•'■ospoxuiibi 1 iny of males. 

About 14 per rent of the girls Khow diScigreor.ent to the 
statement 'Boys and gins should net ogual froodnin ‘ ; and about 
13 per cent disagree vxi th the Sit it'^r.ant 'Mole and females are 
equally conpe^ont f nr jobs'. This si jwj tlxat tne idea of 
•fenales .are inferior to males' In so deeply r-’oted, that even 
the ynimg girls show its influence on their porceptions. 

Statement nunberf; I 2 and 4 are about equal education, 
same food and. sarn*-' ined'Cul help and care io hoyc aud girls 
respectively. The disagreement percentage is as low as 2.3, 2.3 
and 1.6 respectively. This indicates that as regards basic 
needs, there should not be any discrimination according to 
girls. But when the question of abilities, opportunities, 
freedom comes in, males are thought to be superior and hence the 
disagreement percentage increases. 

Entering into the column of agreement(A), it is observed 
that the percentage for any statement is more th.an 61. This is 
ray of hope, that th© girls have started thinking about 
equality. 
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In Matheranj, more agreement is shown to statements related 
to equal education f7 girls), same food (8 girls), same medical 
help and care (6 girls) and equal time for playing (8 girls). 

In Kdthoran, the girls saying tnat they cannot decide upon 
are more. This may he because of loss exposure to society. 
Girls in Bcrnbay have mere exposure, their experiences are wider 
and richer aj compare to Katheran. They observe vfcmrn working 
in all walks of life. These experiences definitely affect the 
perceptions. 

^ ■ 2 Gir l.s v?ho Never JEnrpJ led in Sch ool *. 

Out of 969 households in Bombay, it was possible to 
interview only 15 girls and in Matheran out of 49 households 
only 6 were interviewed. 

These girls were never enrolled in schools. 

There are sufficient number of schools in Bombay which are 
managed by the education department of Municipal Corporation. 
These schools are free schools. Textbooks are provided by the 
schools. Because of it very few girls stay away from schools. 
Bombay being highly industrialised, girls get jobs and some of 
the girls were not available for interviews. The team tried 
their best to contact such girls at the places where they work. 
But because of many problems, it was impossible to talk to such 
working girls. Hence the sample la very small, 
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6.2.1 p0sc^_£tion_of_ Hon~Ent^n_t 01r1.;\: 

5.2.1.1 Ag 0 _ of^ thq Girls i 

TAIjLE 6.2.1 . i 

AGE OF lION'-EKTl'AliT G_F.L3 


Age (ycarj 

No 

Urban 

. of Gir1G 

IJatheran 

‘i 

i 

j 7 

4 


1 

! 8 

' 2 

, 2 

_ „! 

i 9 

: 1 


-J 

\ 10 

1 


i| 

1 

1 _ . 

! 11 

! 1 


i 

^ 12 

: 3 

1 ^ 

... .J 

i 13 

2 


1 

s 

14 

; 0 

I 

'1 

'1 

15 

i 1 

1 

1 1 


Total 

1 15 

6 

1 

i 

Out of 4 girls 

aged 7 years, two 

were Tamil speaking 

girls 


and t|j9 school was not nearby. Parents were neither ready to 
send thent to a far away school nor to a school with any other 
medium of instruction. One girl does not have a birth 
certificate and the schools are not ready to admit her without 
it, Oii0 girl has to look after the siblings as the mother and 
father both are daily wage earners. 


In Matharan, the girls did not give any explanation. 
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^’2,1,2 Birth Orde r 

TABLE 6,2.1.2 


BIRTH ORDER 


J Settlement ; Birth order i 

; i 

2 1 3 1 4 15 

6 ’ Total : 

Urban ' 6 

2 i 2 ! 3 ! 1 

1 ’ 

1 ' 15 

> '1 

1 Mathei-an 2 

I 

1 1 2 ! 1 : 

' —-. 

' 6 ! 

i 


Six girls out 15 in urban area are the eldest child in the 
faniiiy; 2 girls out of 6 in Matheran are the eldest. Eldest 
girl has the responsibility of looking after the siblings and 
helping mother in househ:ld work. This could be the reason why 
the eldest girls are more non-entrants in this group. 

6.2.1.3 Rea so ns f or Non -E nrolm e nt i n Sch ool : 

The reasons given by girls were classified in 5 different 
categories. Table below gives the distribution. No girl gives 
personal reasons for non-enrolment. 


TABLE 6.2,1.3 
REASONS FOR NON-ENROLMENT 


Settl¬ 

ement 

Reasons 

Economic 

Family 

Social 

School 

related 

No birth 
certificate 

|urban 

5 

8 

0 

2 

2 

Matheran 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 
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Iii lU'ian as well as ftatheran area, most of tha non-entrants 
give the reasons related to family, vjhioh Include helping 
mother, child-care, or looking alter house because mother is 
tr/orklng. The girls in Eornbay give economic reasons also. 
Because cf troquont strikes in the industries, many a times the 
family has ecoricmlc crises, vJhich affects the education of the 
chiidrua, particularly giri child. 

Sch'iol rciatec) reasons are either the school is far away oz- 
the laadiuT. of Instiustion is not the mother tougue, 

6.2.1.4 Efforts to .E.r.ri i_ in Scho ol : 

In urban area, on?y tv;o girls out of 15 tried to enrol in 
the school by asking the parents and requesting them. Remaining 
13 girls did not try any means. According to these girls, it 
vfas Inipossiblf- to attend school because of economic and family 
reasons. 

In Matheran net a single girl out ot 6 tried to enrol in 
school. The reasons for doing so are not stated as economic and 
family. 


6.2.1.5 School going Friend s and P arents' Views: 

Seven girls out of 15 in urban area and 2 girls out of 6 in 
Matheran have friends who are going to sehool. When they 
observe the friends going to school, 6 girls from urban area and 
2 girls from Matheran feel that they should go to school; but 4 
girls from Bombay do not feel like going to school. Two girls 
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in fUtheran and only 1 girl in Bombay feel sad because they are 
not allowed to attend the school. 

Eleven girls in urban area and five girl in Matheran are 
sure that the parents will not allow them to join school. The 
reasons stated are economic, family and social reasons. 

In urban area 10 girls out of 15 and in Matheran 3 out of 
6 have no idea about what do children do in school. This chows 
that there ir> a communicaticn gap between the uon-entrants and 
then friends who are school going. 

6.2.1.6 I^e ading, Writin g an d Coun ti ng: 

In urban area, 4 girls attempted to learn reading out of 
which 2 girls can write their own name. In Matheran, only one 
girl tried learn reading and can write her name. All the girls 
learnt to read and write from friends. 

As compare to reading and writing, counting is learnt by 
more girls. In urban area 10 girls can count upto 20, 6 girls 
can count upto 100 and only one girl can count upto 1000. All 
of them learnt counting from friends or from sisters and 
brothers. 

In Matheran, 5 girls out of 6 can count upto 100. They 
learnt counting from friends and neighbours. 

Counting is necessary than writing and reading in day-to- 
day life. These girls are working somewhere or selling petty 
goods, in which counting becomes essential. What is essential 
is acquired by any person. This indicates that If the 
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curriculum becon.es need-based, more tfirls may be attracted 
towards schools. 

6.2.1.7 Hobbijjsj 

The acti’/ity mcst enjoyed by these girls is playing with 
friends. In urban area, 10 out of 15 girls and in Matheraa 4 
out of 6 girls lik- ■’■o play with friends. Listening to radio 
prujramrrieo and iratohlng T.V. are also enjoyed by these girls. 
When asked ftxthor they like the entertainment pregraramns. 

These girls h.ive to share the burden of houselioid work. 
For recreation, they may be interested in playing with friends. 

6.2.1.8 Mvi.'^.iP.P'. PX b nbour: 

It is observed that no household work is shared by lays, 
even adult males are net helping in household work. It is the 
girl who help.s her mother in cooking, cleaning, sv/eeping 
washing, fetching water and child-care. Marketing is the only 
major activity, in which males participate, 

These girLs spent about 30 minutes to i hour on these 
activities. Fetching water, washing clothes, chi Id-care are the 
activities in which the girl spend upto 2 hours per day per 
activity. There is no different pattern for girls in Matheran. 

It is observed that the school going girls also share the 
responsibility of household work. The non-entrant girls are 
also working as housemaids or helping mothers in their work as 


housemaids. 
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6,2.1.9 piatrib ution o f Foo d: 

There is no order followed in the distribution of food 
according to all 15 girls from Bombay and 5 girls from Matheran. 
Only one girl from Matheran says that alders eat first. 

This shows that theio is no preference given to 
distribution of food. 

6.2.2 Perceptions of No n-Ent rant Girl s 

The girls were ashed about the feelings of the family 
members when they are not enrolled in school, discrimination 
between boys and girls and gender equality. The perceptions are 
given below. 

6.2.2.1 Perceptions about the Feelings of Others: 

The girls were ashed about the feeling of the family 
members and friends about their not attending the school. 

It was difficult for the girls to answer. Most of the 
girls "12 to 14 out of 15 could not tell about it. Only 2 girls 
said that the mother and father are unhappy^ whereas one girl 
said that they are happy. 
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In Matheran, out of 6 girls, two girls say that the mother 
and the father are liappy as they were not going to school. 

If the girls are eariiing members in the family, the mother 
and father may be happy with it and hence happy because sLs is 
not attending the school . 

5. . 2.2 Mscrimi_nay.on Betw_een_Boys _and_Gir 1 sj 

According to all girls in Bombay, parents do not 
discriminate between boys and girls as far as food, clothes, 
social visits are concerned. Only 2 gins out of 15 feel that 
discriminaticn is experienced as far as opportunities for 
activities are concerned. 

In Matheran 2 girls out cf 6 feel that parents discriminate 
between boys and girls as far as food and clothes are concerned. 

Matheran is cutoff from the other parts in heavy rains, as 
the narrow gauge train services are terminated and road 
transport is very expensive. The families may be facing 
shortage of food which is not a case in Bombay. 

6.2.2.3 Gen de r Eguality: 

It was very difficult to get the perceptions of girls. 
Following table gives the analysis. 
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Trri.F 


GENDTSn EQUALITY - NON-KNTTIANT -JIFLC PEECEPTIONH 



The number of gills who cannot decide upon is from 7 to 11 
out of 15 girls in Bombay. 

Th® number of girls agreeing to equal education, same food 
and aane medical '^are for boys and girls is 7, 6, and 6 
respectively. But like school going girls, 4 girls out of 15 
disagree to statement number U - "Boys and girls both should be 
taught primary skills in child care, cooking, health and 
hygiene". 

In Hatheran , same trait in observed. The information 
gathered gives just the irrait. It can be said that the equality 
is perceived only fox baric need:;. But males are superior to 
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females in dlfforoni is accopied i>y tradition, 

6.3 Pare ntal Fiojis f 

While Interviei-iing rb& adalts in the household,, ‘;ome 
ques'^'ions relat'jd to reas'^nj for di'.ppiag out of girlu from 
o'^.hoolc and lor ir^n-on.:,'i Irruf at o: gzjtr in. school v;a; e orbed. 

To compare J-h..* pr-'c.*pf ,■ ons of piieu'',;? wil-h that of 
wlit.1 are drop-outs au.i are non-eiitr'an’’o aro '.cnoider'rl 

togo ciicu . 

0 t.l TeaoonK__ioi ri,iuance ; 

Particulars of drcpoats iJ rin; ■,> u ■'U’"'nr ’ i ’.jerf oaV.ed. 
The reasons for diorontiiiuai,co iZ •’t ir'rea from schcoi wore 
ciassifiod into 5 heads. r c ’ 1 ’ n.- c -• ‘jive;-, tjn.-* red.rru;:. 
given by patronts in general Oj,-.-.! the i '.'.ar.-s given by actual 
dropout girls. 


I(EASO:?!= 


I'OK IMGC"’!'JTi:! 7 Ah'CK 



are social pressure, child marriage, etc. The reasons grouped 
under 'school related reasons' are school timings, distance of 
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the school from t!ie lesidojur no ('ducdtioii Echools, md.le 
teachers teaching to giils, modium of instructions, etc. A few 
parents perceive the school related roa.son;i rosxjoiisible for 
dropping out of girls. Nobody has objected for co-education 
school or male teachms, but uon-availabiJity of Tamil as modium 
of instruction and the distance are perceived as main pinblenis, 
Personal problems are the main problems as porcoivod by the 


parents. 

The 

probable reasons given are, 

the 

child Is 

not 

interested 

in 

studio.s; the child cannot 

cope 

up with 

the 


studies; backwardness in studies; overage for a particular grade 
and hence feeling shy; mental retardation etc. According to 
parents, at the onset of puberty, girls feel .shy to go out, and 
is one of the reasons for dropout. 

Family reason.g incl\ide the responsibility at homo like 
looking after sibliiujs, care of old peopli-, tiovisehold v/ork, et.c. 
Naturally, these arc thought to be girls' responsibilities and 
so this is porcoivod as the important reason for girls dropout. 

Along with family reasons, economic reasons are also 
perceived by parents a.s iraportant reasons. Though primary 
education is free, the notebooks, pens, pencils, uniforms are to 
be provided by parents and it becomes impos.sibie in economic 
crisis, 

In Matheran personal and family reasons are the major 
reasons for dropouts according to paienta. 

In general, girls also support the per rapt ions of the 
parents. Girls give school related reasons little more than 
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paronte. The echool routine ie boring for oome dropout girU. 

If the dlv.nlon cf labour at hoa.e lo conoldered, it ie 

obvious that sirlo aharo a major load along with mothers. 

0.3.2 Rea3qn3_ for ^qu~Enrolicent: 

A question pertaiuincr to +hn i 

y - .he p.uo.aLaJ percept ion about 

rGciscn.s fcr non-enrolment was askel As esrliA- 4-h 

ararto.i. earlier, the reasons are 

grouped under ‘j categories - Df^r-nr-, i r- -i 

y lie.. pcr..onal, faiaily, social, economic 

^ n ci *j C li O O 1 0 j 1 'f' p' T"! o'K - 

*’ .‘^.cnocl reif.ited rpacons as 

I'-scn for .or. orrolmart. Tho main toasorrs porcr.vod by them 
-e pers.hal, family and eco.romlc. flat too eco.,,mic la 
prominent in case of gaila. This again shoos the mentality of 
the general population. Girls’ eduoatioi. is secondary to that of 
When the problem of money is involved. similarly,' 

household work resccn-ti'Si i ■;+.», ,• 

respc.nsihi)ity is always on the shoulders .of 

girls. 

Girls H.ho are non-entrants were also asked the reasons fcr 
their non-e.nrolment. Fcllcwing table gives the reasons given by 

parents in general and the airic? t,hn „ 

girls who never attended school. 

TABLE 6.3.2 

REASONS FOR NON~EHHOLMENT 


-I ■ •. 

I 


loGttlement 

jPerson 

1 

I 

JUrban 

4 _ 


1 

jOiris 

leather an 

{Parents 


L. 



Personal jFatni ly 


ocial Economicj^hool 


Joirls 
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According to paror.l:! * juiporiaoi r i'I'um f rsr nnn 
enrolment is economic. In Ucmbny. Loinr highly iadustrlaliced 
area and Matheran a hill .i gii. I who woi kc c.in ourn Pc. 

10 to 15 per day ii i e.Ngect i vo ol o.gt* .uui f;duc,il- 1an. Parent:', may 
be considering thia loot rtu^pun:; i l.ilt for non-tuii o Imonl . 

In both areas, the iiiris giv'‘f inoi tj woHihtage to family 
related reasonn. This igaln em[jha:5i?;t>s tlip r e;',pon.ci bi 1 1 ty on 
the girls o£ household work. 

Girls a: e giving .ucUlkU lolatod i fuisorir. more than the 
parents. These gUl.-. h.ivo uevor all uudfsl cohoolK. But they 
might have obstnvud theii ii londn loaded with study burden and 
hence saying that school iti boring. 

Personal reasons are given by ijarent.s only. Not a clngle 
girl accepts that she has personal problems which prevent her 
from enrolment in :u:hool . 

It can be concluded th?it f l-oro if. no difference in the 
perceptions of general population find the girls giving reasons 
for discontinuance or non-enrolment. 

6.4 Perceptions of School Teachers: 

The school-going girl's schedules were analysed and the 
schools they are attending were listed. The teachers teaching 
in these schools were interviewed, with the help of the schedule 
for the teachers. 

All the teachers were trained teachers. Some of the 
teachers - 48 per cent are trained graduate teachers. 
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In June 1991, thsre was one week drive by Municipal 
Corpoi'ation of Greater Bombay. Due to postponed general 
elections, the schools reopened one week late than the schedule 
time, During that week, all the teachers were on duty. They 
did. a survey of the area near the schools and made a list of 
about 17,000 non-enrclied children upto the agf* r,£ 14 years and 
tried to enroll them aIi schoolr.. There war; cne teacher orso 


student programme for the chilire.t v;hicn were overage. This 
might he >jne of the rctcons of haviT.j much less rurr.hor of non- 


enrolled students. 


Many of the teachers reported that there is no v.-aotage or 
dropping out of girls from their ciasaes. 

Very few teachers were ready to accep't that some girls 
dropped out from their schools. 

The rr-asono give**! were the snr.non well hnovjn oas,3. They 

are, 

1) Poverty is the main reason for drop outs. 


2) Economically independent girls I'ecome ’hold' according 
to parents, particularly the elder girls. So parents 
are in a hurry to marry their daughters soon. 

3) Because of large classes, it is not possiblo to give 
individual attention. It is difficult for some girls 
to understand and comprehend the studies. These girls 
become backwards in studies and lose interest and 
dropout. 





The coul identl'! i ht’i'in ( rT ‘ ht- tr.i.'hi'’ i r. ailuried ii Ihf' 
percentage of tailure;.' i ncre.ifie/.. Ttvtt;ht;i ■; [ t-nd to proinotf 
nearly all the r. tudf^nl r. i it liu' lu'-.l ■•i.io;', liupj iij in j(i('V(;ni 
wastage, so that ihe git l;-, gu nptu htc. VII. whifh i.' -t he end af 
primary stage. 

6.4 Finding.!: 

6.4.1 Dropout 'dull.: 

1) Blilh oidei ft the girl is uo* the> i f'.spouyib 1 e 

for oontiuuancte or disoouLinuciuijo ol gills in 
oducation. 

2) Maxiniutn nunib. i of dic'pouts cii t- at I ho mid of [iriinory 
eduration. 

3) The ptomiiiout age gionp of drupouis start: frr>m the 
age os 1V.+' /oars. 

4) Failure is one of -the rtasoua for dropping out of 
girls from rrii-ial 

5) .^bout 04 per cen!. do not iihe to join the school 
again, at; they jooh older, or they have a job: they do 
not find education helpful. 

6) The girls have srood opinion ai'uui cl a.srmates and 
teachers. 

7) Efonnreic problems, sibling care, hoJpincf patents in 
their occupation md tilends not going to school are 
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some of the important reasons of dropping out of 
school. 

8) Lack of understanding is the major reason for dropout 
girls. 

9) Very few girls got help in studies at home but nobody 
got it from parents. 

10) The girls were regular and punctual in attending 
school. 

11) More than 50 per cent of the girls could not express 
the occupational aspirations they had. 

12) .Watching television and listening to radio are the 

joyful activities. 

13) Dropout girls are helping the mothers and sharing the 
responsibility of household work. 

14) A few girls experience discrimination in giving 
opportunities for activities. 

15) Cookingj child rearing, cleaning are still perceived 
as the jobs of females by these girls. 

6.4.2 Non-Entrant Gir l s : 

1) The girls are of younger age. 

2) Forty per cent of the girls are the eldest child at 
home, 

3) Family reason is the main reason of girls not 
attending school. 

One-third of the girls are unaware about what is 


4) 
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taught in r.rhon]'',. 

5) One-tiiird o± tho girlr. knovj rnunting a^" luast upto 
hundred, bi’t c.uly 2 gii Ir. oiii nf it i-nit wiite Miolr 
own name. 

6) Decision-making, vl'-ual izcilion, put rpptiono are 
lacking in the yirln v.’ho never attoruhai the schocl . 

7) These girls are not overbnrdone'd by hf)vi,^!r-holLl work, 

0) Tho girls .no cnul'ura'tl md '‘.jniioi dfuddr; upon iriosi. of 

the fitatenients rf'liLod -to ‘U.iidor Ecjuilit-y. 

6.4.3 Pansnta1 Perceptione: 

1) Pet‘3on«al, ev-onomic and family reasons are given as 
important reasons foi" dropouts as vjoll as non- 
entrants. 

21 There is not nmrh differunro between parental 

perceptions and the ijiris opinion about leaving the 
school or ncn-enrolment. 

6.4.4 Teach ers Perceptiosns: 

X) The toachoia were reluctant to accept the dropouts in 
their respective schools. 

2) Th© reasons given by teachers are economic, family and 
personal. 

3) They accepted that due to large classes it is not 

^ possible to give personal attention and it may be on© 

of th© reasons for dropouts. 




UTII.lV'i F(;j I'i, 

crj.'OE!; IXLK iziiz: i'< 

Nearly all i.‘li i KU an tiil tin- d»yo ol 14 yr’ars ai e depeinlt'nt 
on ■fehoii paruntf?. I c i ■ the parHul'il iiei r af>t i m that determines 
the girl's coutiiuiance '.'r di scunt i nuanee’ in i on. Seven 

statements were pteoenttjJ +0 I iu> paroii+.s vjith throe point scale 
to express their pprcr'j.. i au;-.. 

Same staterne>nts vjcre pi'csented to teachc'if; alf-n. These 
statements wei e related te the utility of the giils ediu'ation. 

Edvtcatioa 10 an iiivestinenfc, where the lerutns rot 

certain and immediate. it i.s no+' no^ns i 1)1 e to torpeilence iitst-ait 
cost ef f t»c 11 venr-£i!i . Fellt.winc .ina I y” <*'1 data e.-.plairi.s the 
parental peicepliau! .»•. in* it (> teachfa's p>.‘t C'-pt j 1 m about, the 
utility of cjiris' education. 

7.1 Utility of Gil-];: Kilucuit Ion - The Per O'pt i fjns: 

The respondents ii, th<.* l.uureiiolds were yenetally tnmalos 
mothers of the girls. The que.stioii was added after the data 
collection in ere wa.rd of Frmiai w:i.s over. Hence there are 855 
respondents - 741 females and 114 males in urban area. In 
Jfatheran there are 4 C lespcndeiits 42 lemalo;-; and 7 male.s. 

Teachers intf>rvlewed viere 175 in urban are^a out of which 
152 M«re females and 23 males. In Hatlierau 5 ttiale and <h female 
t®&ch®rs vmi V Intorvi evjed. T.^ i-i.tupire ' Ju? perceptions of {ernalo 

and mala respondent;*, tf!«* data wore amiysr-i at 1 ' or o i sej 1 y . Ptsch 
statement is cons <"<t ; cpai at 1 y . 
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7.1.1 Econom ic 3elf-Sufficle ncy. If Needed: 


TABLE 7.1.1 



The fir.st use was "Girls can earn their own daily bread, if 
the need arises". About 92 per cent of female respondents and 
91 per cent of male respondents from urban area agree to it. 
The variation is from 77 per cent in ward T to 98 per cent in 

f 

ward H(East) in case of female respondents. In wards F(South), 
G(South), L and P, male respondents show 100 per cent agreement 
to the statement. In Matheran more than 78 per cent of female 
respondents and 71 per cent of male respondents agree to it. 

In urban area, people know that there are many challenges 
to life everywhere, so everybody must be prepared to face it. 
Education makes the girls fit for getting a job. So large 
percentage of respondents agree to it. 

In urban area, 98 per cent of female teachers and 87 per 
cent of male teachers agree to the statement, in Matheran all 
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the mai© teachers an<l tu'-.<“tui]'' of female teacher;’ agree to the 
statement. 

Majority ot x^aients and teachers agree i o the economic 
self-sufficiency as use of girls' oducation. 


7,1.2 Avoidance of Hard Manual Labour: 

TABLE 7.1.2 


AVOIDANCE OF HAKD MANUAL L.ADOUR - PERCEPTIONS 



The second way a iiegative statement. "Educated girls wish 
to stay away from hard and manual work" was agreed upon by about 

49 per cent of female resj.ondonts and 65 per cent of male 
respondents from urban area. In case of iemale respondents the 
percentage of ayioement varies from about 39 in ward P to 57 in 
ward H(Eaat). Male reopondenta show variation in agreement from 

50 p®r cent in ward MlUeati and T to 83 por c@nt In ward 
M(East). 

In Matheran 62 psr cent of female respondents and 57 per 
cent of male respondents agree to tho statement. 
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In urban area nearly 33 per cent of female teachers and 13 
per cent of male teachers agreev,to the statement. In Matheran 
the distribution of female teachers is equal, whereas male 
teachers agree more to the statement. 

The pattern in case of parents and teachers is reverse in 
urban area and Matheran. Hence no influence can be drawn 
regarding this use of girl's education. 

7.1.3 Proper use o f Leisure Time: 


TABLE 7-1.3 

PROPEE USE OF LEISURE TIME - PERCEPTIONS 


1 Settlement 

Persons 

Sax 


Perceptions 

1 

A 

U 

D 

T 

1 Urban 

Parents 

F 

615 

j 76 

50 

1 

741 ! 

.1 


M 

93 

1 10 

11 

114 

1 

Teachers 

F 

112 

1 30 

10 

152 



M 

18 

1 3 

2 

23 

Matheran 

Parents 

F 

1'’ 

1 21 

4 

42 



M 

3 

1 3 

1 

7 ! 


Teachers 

F 

3 

1 2 

1 

6 j 



M 

2 

1 2 

1 

5 


In urban area, about 82 per cent of male respondents and 83 
per cent of female respondents agree that, education helps the 
girls to use leisure time, properly. The minimixm and the 
maximum percentage of female agreeing to the statement are about 
68 in ward T about 95 in ward H(East) respectively. Male 
respondents vary from 63 per cent in ward T to 100 per cent in 
wards FCSouth). G(South), and P, 

















Ill Matht"'an thi* ct* *. a’.* t .nj^ f'p 1 1^1; :Im.-f; < !i in ntoan 
area, which ’ t'i' Ju v.'u'n af lai'l C '. 1 ii rast* 

of ir.alo . 

In Mathezan tht-* idea i-f loisj'Uf' i-inif' is not v«“j-y clear, as 
there is no such t.iine thuufjht (if. 

In ward T, the percentage in low. The girls are Imsy doing 
some work all the time, raid heucc thei o may not be any Id nine 
time for them; and so, tho p'arento cannot perceive the usi' of 
education for leisure tiiiie. 

Same pattern is observed in case oi ■•"eacheis. About 74 per 
cent of female and I'B pot cent ot male Leacho f agroo to t.he 
statomant in urban area. The pt'rceutagtui of mjr eement arc lower 
in Matherun. 

7.1.4 No Relief in Old Customfl; 


■J'ABLK / . 1.4 

NO BELIEF IN OLD CUSTOMS - PERCEPTIONS 


Sottlemant 1 Parsons 


Urban 


.Scr , 


Perceptions 


[.. .. . 

_ „ , 


1 U 

D 

T 

Parents 

F 

494 

127 

120 

., 

741 


M 

02 

15 

17 

114 

Teachorn 

F 

135 

15 

2 

152 

1 

M 

20 

2 

1 

23 
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"Educated girls do not believe in old customs" is the 
statement which can be taken as positive or negative. If the 
parents are orthodox, believing not in superstitions but the 
traditional social mores and customs, it becomes negative. 
Parents with broader outlook, it is a positive statement. How 
the parents and teachers have taken it is not known. No 
inferences can be drawn from it. 


7.1.5 Good House-Wife: 


TABLE 7.1.5 


GOOD HOUSE-WIFE - PERCEPTIONS 


Settlement 

Persons 

Sex 

Perceptions | 

A 

U 

D 

T ! 

Urban 

Parents 

F 

570 

125 

46 

741 



M 

104 

6 

4 

114 I 


Teachers 

F 

107 

35 

10 

152 ! 



M 

17 

3 

3 

23 

Matheran 

Parents 

F 

17 

22 

3 

42 



M 

3 

4 

0 

7 j 


Teachers 

F 

4 

1 

1 

6 




3 

1 

1 

5 1 


"Educated girl becomes good housewife". In urban area, 77 
per cent of female respondents and 70 per cent of male 
respondents agree to it. The minimum and the maximum percentage 
of agreeing female respondents is 59 in ward T and 93 in ward 





















H(East), respectively, -incl I i,n malo ^-osporKlenh*' is G7 xn 
ward T and 100 in ward GCdonth), I’cspeet ively . 

In Mathoraii 40 pc-r cent of female rer.panden+n and 43 pei' 
cant of male reiponduntn agree to tho statement. 

In ward T, the pcrcontago of agraomenh is low in case of 
female as well as male respondenix.. This ward has more 
percentages of i 1111 era+-e:-. , iticcme group Is also inw and they do 
not perceive eduoat u.ui helping In betumilng good Uuusowife. In 
general the pex'centagos agioniiuj to the r.t.atoment is high. This 
shows that parents do perceive Iho use of education in household 
work also. lu uiban area, tho porcontage of agreeing female and 
male teachers is 70 ami 74 respectively. In M.itheran, 4 oui of 
6 female teachers and 3 out of 5 male loachors show agreement. 
This reveals that the importance of education oven in household 
work is accopted by majoiity lu' population. 

7.1.6 Getting Good Spou.se: 

TABLl' V .1.6 

GETTING GOOD SPOUSE - PERCEPTIONS 
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One more use o£ education for the girls was stated as 
'Educated girl gets good husband easily'. About 72 per cent 
female respondents and 77 per cent male respondents from the 
urban ai’ea agree to the use. The range of percentage agreeing 
to the female respondents is 52 in ward T to 88 in ward H(East) . 
In case of male respondents percentage of agreement varies from 
64 in ward H(WGstj to iCO in viard G(Scuth). 


In Matheran, 59 per cent of female r^.’Epondonts and 57 per 
cent male respondents perceive the use of education. 


In urban area, it is easy for an educated girl to get a 
job. In the present condition, one more earning member in the 
family is most welcomed. So majority of parents perceive that 
education helps the girls in getting a job and there by a good 
husband. 


The percentage of female and male teachers agreeing to the 
statement is 72 and 65 respectively in urban area. In Matheran 
only 2 female and 2 male teachers agree to the statement. The 
percentage of teachers agreeing is lower than parents. There Is 
no apparent reason for it. 





7.1,7 Useful in Aie-i Jmpiovcm* ■ l‘iogrammo: 

TABi.E 7.1.7 

USEFUL IN AREA IMPROVEMENT - I’EROEPTIONS 


ME-srcr-.,,. it 

Settlement 

Persons 

drx 


r-p 

1' j onr; 


1 __ 

i- - 


A 

U 

D 

T 

1 Urban 

PdLent'-. 

V 

410 

209 

42 

741 



H 

70 

U 

5 

114 


Teachers 

F 

00 

70 

2 

1 52 



n 

1 

i lU 

10 

1 

2.3 

Matheran 

Parents 

F 

15 

26 

1 

42 



M 

2 

3 

o 

JLJ 

7 


Teacher.^ 

F 

2 

2 

2 

0 



M 

2 

3 


5 


"Educated giila will be helpful in the village Improvement 
programmes" wa.s the last use stated. 

In urban area, iu.'-dead ul \;ilaqo, the word 'locality' was 
used by the research follows. About 55 per cent female 
respondents with a variation from 38 to 81 per cent in wards T 
and H(East), respectively, showed agreement to the statement. In 
case of male respondents the overall percentage of agreement is 
68, with the minimum of 54 in ward T and the maximum of 95 in 
ward M(Ea9t). About '32 per cent ol the teachers - both male and 
female agree to the statement. 

In Matheran, about 36 per cent of female respondents and 
29 per cent of male respondents agree to the use .stated. Only 
2 female teachers and 2 male teachers agree to it. 
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Again ijartl T has minimum percentage cf agreeing females and 
males. This be because of the fear of the owners of 
unauthorised slums who are Goondas. 

It seems that in urban area in general girls education is 
perceived as useful in many walks of life. Only in the area, 
where the level of education is low, and occupationally the 
pooplG are cn lower status, the use is not perceived as in other 
areas. This discloses the fact that the social climate is also 
responsihle in the continuance of girls 

7,2 Gend er R ole Percep tions^ 

Twelve statements wexe presented to the sample. The 
statements were related xc gender equality. 

While interviewing the parents, teachers and girls on this 
question, the respondents used to get confused in facts and 
perceptions. The research fellows asked them to tell "What 
should he" and not "What it is". All the twelve statements on 
which the perceptions were asked are positive. 

To compare the perceptions of parents, teachers, School 
going girls, dropout girls and girl who never enrolled in 
school, statement-wise data are presented below. The 
perceptions were I'ecorded on a three point scale. A- Agree, U- 
undecided, D- Disagree. 





7.2.1 Equal Etlucilluu tor ijoy.-, U'l Gi'. l.s: 

table 7 .. 1 


EQUAL EDU' ATION FOR LOYU AND GIRLS - PER'.‘EPT IONS 


Settlement 

Persona i 


Ft 1 cent!uns 

* . i 



^ 1 

u ! 

1 

D 

T 

Urban 

SchtHil gcsing girls 


w 1 

t! 

990 

1 

Drop'out girls 

1 1«1 

1 2 

3 

129 

1 

Non '.'lit t ant i] n 1 


/ 

1 

13 

“i 

Par out ‘i 

i’7:> 

y J, 

'» 

969 

1 

Teachor;: 

loU 

t n 

3 

175 

Mather an 

Uciioc.l gmni; girl". 


id 

1) 

107 


Pri^pout giil:.. 

'/ 

2 

0 

9 


Nun-out 1 aiil gills 

4 

2 

U 

0 


Parents 

3U 

4 

7 

49 


Toachors 

—jir JT 

t 

2 

1 1 

■"*’ 3' :i3T:&.siSi arc® 


Equal odutM I'lon lo: both boya and girlu is agreed upon by 
92 pui'ceut of tlie paront.f;, 01 p‘<i c;eiit. of tcfudiPts in urban 
ai®a. Tho porcentageis of og’ooing pdiouts and teacliers in 
natherarn ar^ 7S and 5S respect ;vcly. 

In urban area the percentages of agreement are 83, 88 and 
47 rospoctivoly for school going, dropout and never entrant 
girls. 

In Matheran, poicuntages of agreeing school going dropout 
and non-entiant girls are 07, 78 and 66 respectively. 

It is deal from the above table that parents and teachers 
are showing more dgryenient towards equal education for bfiys and 
girls th.12. girls. The percentage of girlr agreeing to the 


statement least in case of non-entrants. 
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7.2.2 Same D uties and Responsib il ities t o Boy s and Girls: 


TABLE 7.2.2 

SAME DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
TO BOYS AND GIRLS - PERCEPTIONS 


1 Settlement 

t 

Persons 


Perceptions 



j 

i A 

1 U 

_£ J 

T 

i 

.-J 

ij Urban 

School going girls 

' 711 

' 270 1 

17 1 

998 

[1 

i 

Dropout girls 

97 

i 

10 1 

129 

i 

j 

Non-entrant girls 

4 

I 10 

1 

15 

i 

: Parents 

i 806 

79 ! 

64 

[ 969 

i 

1 

Teachorr 

120 

40 

! 15 

175 


^ Matheran 

School going girls 

' 49 

1 36 

1 22 

! 107 

i 

A 

1 

; Dropout girls 

; 1 

i 5 

1 3 

9 

1 

I 

' Non-entrant girls 

: 2 


! 0 

6 

I 


1 Parents 

’ 18 

' 8 

23 

49 


if 

' Teachers 

i 6 

, 3 

1 2 


i 

_3 


In urban area, the percentages of school going girls, drop¬ 
out girls and non-en-trant girls who agree to the statement ‘Same 
duties and responsibilities should be given to Boys and Girls' 
are 71, 75 and 26 respectively. 


About 83 per cent of parents and 69 per cent of teachers in 
the urban area agree to it. 


In Matheran, the percentages of school going, drop out and 
non-entrant girls agreeing to the statement are 46, 11 and 33 
respectively. About 37 per cent of the parents and 53 per cent 
of the teachers agree to the statement. 




In urban area the poi ueiW ^i-r, ot tujjra'in.j perr-onn Ik lunru 
than Matheran. lu thi;? raise ali.o tnn per.•-■yntarjoi-' ot iion-enti ant 
girls are Iona thin tiie eMio- (’.a; eiio) i f-; . Thii. alnu rbuwn 1 hat 
the urban people have inoi e bioad outlook. 


7.2.3 Samo itjod tor Uoyn and Cirkn: 


TABLE 


LAME FOOD F'O'K DOVE AUD Gllik 


DEKOFD ;iONJ 


Sett lemujit 

I'erfjons 


I'o' tii'ptiun.s 






Fi 

T 

Urban 

;•> MOiil 'jorag g n 1 .o 

02 i 

170 

l; 

990 


Dropout girls 

1 14 

12 

3 

129 


Non-entrant girls 

6 

7 

2 

15 


I ai onts 

935 

15 

1 9 

969 


Teachei :i 

102 

1 0 

o 

175 

Matheran 

Sciio01 go Lpg q ii - r 

87 

19 

i 

107 


Dropoiit girls 

8 

1 

0 

9 


Non-entrant girls 

3 

3 

0 

6 


Parents 

47 

2 

0 

49 

i Teachers 

9 

1 

1 

11 


It io seen that ^-he non-tuiti ant gills have mtich less 
percentage of ayreement - In urban area 40 and Matheran 50 with 
the statement. Tho pas’onl s In both aioas have broader outlook 
than these girls. In may bo ponslblo thai the girls may bo 
brouglit up ‘n luch a way t.hat they cannot think about eiuy such 
things. 
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7.2.4 Health and Medical Care; 


TABLE 7.2.4 

SAME HEALTH AND MEDICAL CASE 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS - PERCEPTIONS 


Settlement 

1 

Persons 

1 

Perceptions 

J 

[ 


' A 

U 

D 

J 

Urban 

School going girl.s 

I 767 

224 

7 

998 j 

j 

' Dropout girls 

: 110 

17 

2 

129 f 


i Non-entrant girls 

6 

7 

2 

15 j 

1 

* Parents 

i 919 

i 20 

22 

969 1 

i 

! Teachers 

' 170 


1 

175 j 

1 Matheran 

j School going girls 

' 77 

1 25 

5 

107 i 

‘1 

.1 

j Dropout girls 

6 

I 3 

0 

9 

1 

- Non-entrant girls 

3 

3 

0 

6 

s 

1 Parents 

! 46 

' 2 

1 

49 

!! 

‘ Teachers 

' 8 

3 

0 

11 i 


The percentage of agreement for this statement showed by 
the non-entrant girls in urban and Matheran area is given as low 
as 40 and 50. 

Being the slum dweller girls, the health care is a 
neglected area in case of all. Medical care is available in 
both the areas free by local bodies. It is observed that the 
column 'undecided'- U - has more percentage than the column 
'disagree'- D show that the girls cannot decide, means that 
they have never thought of such equality between girls and boys. 
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7.2.5 Freedom tu Boj?s and Gir' 


TABLE 7,2.5 

GAME AMOUNT of FREEDOM TO 
BOYS AND GIRLS " PERCEPTIONS 


Settlement 

Persons 


Perroptions 




1 

A 

U 

D 

T 

Urban 

Gcl’j'Uil going girls 

602 

?.B0 

3d 

990 


Dropout girls 

07 

24 

lu 

129 


Non-entr'ant girls 

J 

11 

1 

15 


Parents 

737 

81 

151 

969 


Teachet s 

3 30 

20 

25 

17b 

Matheran 

School going gixls 

37 

44 

26 

107 


Dropout gir 1.0 


5 

2 

9 


Non*entrant girls 

3 

3 

0 

6 


Parents 

14 

10 

25 

49 

_ 

Teachers 

4 

4 


11 


Th© parents and toachers Ln both urban and Matheran area 
show Kioi'© percentage ot disagrL'aine'nl fur the statement - about 
16 and 14 in urban area and bi and 27 per cent in Matheran. 

The percentage of undecided is more in girls of all 

categorios. 

The parents and toachors in Matheran are more against the 
equal freedom to be given to both boys and girls than urban 
counterparts. This shows that elders accept the equality for 
basic needs but the sex bias is observed in other areas. 
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7,2.6 Play Ti me: 


TABLE 7.2,6 

EQUAL TIME TO PLAY FOR 
BOYS AHD GIRLS - PERCEPTIONS 


• Settlement 

— ■ -■ — 

Persons 

I 

Perceptions 


I 


i 

: A 

U 

rr 

T i 

tI 

] Urban 

School going girls 

! 790 

190 

18 

998 : 


Dropout girls 

; 99 

21 

9 

129 ! 


Non-entrant girls 

5 

9 

1 

15 4 


Parents 

; 830 

36 

95 

969 


Teachers 

i 1^3 

25 

7 

175 

. t 

Matheran 

School going girls 

! 87 

17 

3 

107 \ 


Dropout girls 

i ° 

1 

0 


1 

Non-entrant girls 

! 3 

3 

0 

6 


Parents 

j 42 

4 

3 

49 


Teachers 

; 5 

6 

0 

11 ' 


Except the non-entrant girls from both urban area and 
Matheran and teachers in Matheran, the percentage of agreement 
in case of all others is more than 77. 

The non-entrant girls may be working at home or wage- 
earners and they are very few. The peer group must be attending 
the school and hence these girls may not he able to think about 
equal time to play. 

Only 45 per cent of the teachers in Matheran are agreeing 
to the statement. Being a hill station, the teachers may be 
thinking that girls playing with friends is not good as there 
are many outsiders visiting the place. It may be thought 
against the culture. 
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7,2.7 _Pqrforiik3.ncc 'if Tai'l;;:" 


TABLE 7,2.7 


PERFORMANCE OF ALL TASKS EQUALLY WELL - PERCEPTIONS 


Settlement 

Persons 


Percept * onr, 




A 

“ 1 

D 

T 

Urban 

Selimli gain] giils 

M:3 

2'JH 

27 

998 


P: opout cfj .1 is 

H9 

23 

17 

129 


Non-entrant girls 

3 

1 1 

1 

15 

i 

Parents 

764 

on 

116 

969 

1 

Teachers 

153 

16 

6 

17.5 

1 Mather an 

School going gii lf. 

42 

40 

25 

107 


Dropout girls 

2 

6 

1 

9 


Non-entrant girl:; 

1 

4 

1 

6 


Parents 

17 

12 

20 

49 


Teachers 

4 

4 

3 

11 


In urUan area; tho porcenlagen of agieeing school going, 
dropout find non-entrant girls are 68, 69 and 20 respectively. 
Tho percentagoo of such girls in Mather an are 31, 22 and 17 
respectively. In case of parents and teacliers in mhau area and 
Matheran the percontagon of agreement are 79, 87 and 35, 36. 


It Is revealed that urhn.i .saiaplo shows more agreement to 
the ©quality than ILitheiau. The lowest percentages of agreoroenb 
to the statement arc’ that of non-entrard girls. Ui ban 
population has more opportunities to observe woman and girls 
working in aii walks of life - hence have morej positive 
perceptions .about equal abilities. 
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7.2.8 Sex Stereotyped Roles : 

A question was asked about teaching of basic skills of 
child-care, cooking, health and hygiene to both boys and girls. 
The perceptions of all groups are stated below. 

TABLE 7.2.6 

TEACHING OF SIMPLE SKILL OF CHILD-CARE, COOKING, 

HEALTH AND HYGIENE TO BOTH - PERCEPTIONS 


J 

1 Settlement 

persons 


Perceptions 


! 


' A 

1 “ 


T 

1 Urban 

School going girls 

1 656 

263 


998 

1 

Dropout girls 

i 79 

; 21 


129 

1 

Non-entrant girls 

1 1 

1 10 

4 

15 


Parents 

' 679 

' 55 

235 

969 f 

1 

i _ . 

Teachers 

. 

i 136 

i 11 

28 

175 ! 

i Matheran 

School going girls 

^ 37 

* 39 

31 

107 ‘ 


Dropout girls 

1 ^ 

1 5 

2 

® i 

i 

Non-entrant girls 

i 2 

3 

1 

6 

1 

Parents 

I 13 

! 5 

31 


1 

1 

Teachers 

1 6 

: 3 

2 

11 1 

f 


The sex-role stereotyping is so deeply rooted that parents 
and teachers in urban area express negative perception - 24 per 
cent and 16 per cent to the statement. In Matheran about 63 per 
cent of the parents and 18 per cent of the teachers disagree to 
the teaching of basic skills in cooking, child-care, health and 
hygiene. The only group which has less percentage of 
disagreement is urban school going girls - only 8 per cent. In 
the nuclear families, it is necessary that males should learn 
these skills. But with changing family pattern, the social view 
are not keeping pace with. 
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7.2.9 E^ual ^C':cuja+'ion3 : 


The statement was related to 

adults 

in the 

society. 

The 

perceptions 

are in the tabl»" beitw. 





TABLE 7. 

2,9 





ALL Q7CUPATILNC LpUALLY SU 

i TABLE 




FC-iR MEIJ Ah'U WTMEIJ 




^ Settiement 

Per cons 


Perceptions 

::.j 


> 

A 

u 

1 iu._- 

i 

. ^ J 

Urban 

Sciiocil g:xlr. 

6 79 

239 

: 21 

998 1 


• Lrepout girl 

' 85 

26 

' 17 

129 8 


Mon-ontranl: giri.o 

3 

! 

2 

15 1 

1 

ij 

Parents 

; 774 

89 

, 106 

969 


Teachers 

' 145 

18 

: 12 ; 

175 1 

1 

j Mathoran 

1 School going girls 

' 37 

48 

1 22 1 

107 1 

i 

; Dropout girls 

1 

r> 

1 ' 

, 1 ) 

9 1 


1 15 on-entrant air is 

0 

' 5 

1 : 

6 1 

1 

'■ Parents 

' i5 

o 

25 

49 1 

J 

1 Teachers 

A 

6 

: 1 1 



The percentages of positive percent!ons for occupational 
equality of non-entrants gixls in urban area and Matheran are as 
lovf as 20 and 0. ffore than 80 per cent of the parents and 
teachers in. urban area have positive perception. In general the 
perceptions of Mathcraii sarpr-le arc less positive than urban 
counterpart. 

In urban area, it is a common observation that fe.males are 
working in all fields along with males. This experience might 
be responsible for the positive perceptions. In Matheran, being 
a hill station, there is no industry and offices. The place is 
sc small that it is difficult to see females working with males 
in different fields. Thus the exposure is a factor which makes 
the views more clear bringing about gender equality. 
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7.2.10 E qua Wage s: 

The statement was applicable to both - Children and adults. 
Child-labour is against the law. But because o£ poverty and 
economic crises, children do work to earn wages. The 
perceptionb of different groups are given in the following 
table. 


TABLE 7.2.10 

SAME WAGES FOR SAME WORK 
TO MEN AND WOMEN - PERCEPTIONS 


:■ ... " 

Settlement 

Persons 

1 

1 

Perceptions 


1 



1 

I ^ 

! u 

J 

■ 1 

T 

i 

Urban 

School going girls 

1 689 

1 290 

i 19 1 

998 



Dropout girls 

' 90 

1 27 

! 12 1 

129 



Non-entrant girls 

! 2 

i 11 


15 



Parents 

' 801 

' 84 

: 84 

969 



Teachers 

: 160 

1 

1 j 

175 


Matheran 

School going girls 

1 40 

1 44 

i 23 

107 

■ 


Dropout girls 

, 0 

i 7 

i 2 . 

9 

‘i 


Non-entrant girls 

' 3 

1 3 

i ° ' 

6 


Parents 

i 

i ^ 

26 j 

49 



Teachers 

! 8 

J L 

j 1 1 

11 


Only 2 

girls out of 15 in 

urban 

area 

who have 

never 


attended the school show agreement to equal wages for males and 
females for the same work, but in Matheran 3 girls out of 6 say 
that equal wages should be given. Except this group, all others 
in Matheran have expressed less agreement to the statement than 
their counterparts in urban area. In urban area, the population 
is more exposed to mass media^ the experiences are varied and 
wider, hence a change might have been observed. 
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7.2,11 Sha ri ng of Re sponsib ility: 

It is observed that the household work is the 
responsibility of females is an accepted fact. Hales are 
considered responsible for the economic matters and the long 
term decisions like marriage of daughters and sons, education 
etc. The perceptions v;ere invited on sharing of equal 
responsibilities by males and females. Following table gi'/es 
the analysis. 


TABLE 7.2.1J 

SHOULDERING EQUAL RESPONSIBILITY 
BY MEN AND NOHEN - PERCEPTIONS 


1" . . . 

j Settlement 

Persons 

j 

1 

Perceptions 


' A 

U 

D 

T 

Urban 

School going girls 

; 672 

301 

25 

998 

1 

Dropout girls 

1 92 

26 

11 

129 

1 

^ Non-entrant girls 

1 2 

11 

2 

15 


Parents 

i 793 

83 

93 

969 

1 

Teachers 

i 153 

10 

12 

175 1 

Matheran 

' School going girls 

1 39 

49 

19 

107 


’ Dropout girls 

! 0 

7 

2 

9 

I 

' Non-entrant girls 

i 0 

5 

1 

6 

1 

Parents 

i 15 

8 

26 

49 

L. 

' Teachers 

i 4 

5 

2 

11 


It is clearly observed from the table entries, that the 
sample in urban area expresses more positive perceptions than 
the sample in Matheran as regards to shouldering of equal 
responsibility by males and females. This again can be 
attributed to the factor that urban people are more exposed to 
wider fields. They observe that females can shoulder all the 
responsibilities. Social ethos plays an important part in 
making the perceptions more positive. 
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7.2.12 Dec i s ion Taking : 

In a male dominated society, it is presumed that the 
decision taking is only in the hands of males. To study the 
perceptions a statement was presented to the sample. The table 
bclo.J gives the data. 


TABLE 7.2.12 

DECISION TO BE TAKEN JOINTLY - PERCEPTIONS 


1 Settlement 

Persons 

1 

1 

Perceptions 


"1 

J 

1 


1 

> A U 

D 

m 1 

! Urban 

School going girls 

688 

292 

18 

998 



Dropout girls 

100 

23 

6 

129 


1 

Non-entrant girls 

2 

11 

2 

15 



Parents 

■ 871 

40 

58 

969 



Teachers 

, 172 

2 

1 

175 


! Matheran 

School going girls 

i 32 

52 

23 

107 



Dropout girls 

1 

7 

1 

9 

‘y 

V' 

Non-entrant girls 

■ 1 

3 

2 

6 



Parents 

i 25 

6 

18 

49 



Teachers 

: ^ 

1 

1 

11 



In urban area, 90 per cent of the parents and 98 per cent 
of the teachers agree to the statement that all decisions should 
be taken jointly by husband and wife. But in Matheran, the 
percentages of parents and teachers agreeing to it are 51 and 81 
only. The girls show more or less the same pattern. This again 
supports the conclusion that the experiences make the outlook 
wider and practical. 
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7.2.13 Gende r Eq ual i ty Scores i_ 

To compare ali the groups. Gender Equality Scores were 
calculated. The formula used to calculate Gender Equality 
Scores is as foilovjs. 


GES T-jtal nur.uez^ of positive score 
hurriber of respondents 

A score of 1 is given to each nr 'agree' frequency. Hence 
total number of frequencies for each statement in the column 
'Agree' has the same as positive score for that particular 
statement. Adding the positive 5cor'=>.s for all 12 statement.^ 
together gave total number of positive scores. From that score 
GES for each group was caic\iiated. Following table gives the 
values of GES for all groups. 

TABLE 7.2.13 
GENDER EQUALITY SCORES 


- 

persons 

Settlement 

..... 

Urban 


1 

School going girls 

8.62 

6.14 

Drop-out girls 

8.97 

4.22 

Non-entrant girls 

2.93 

4.17 

1 Parents 

10.13 

6,20 

1 Teachers 

10.31 

6.45 
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But the group size is so small, that it is difficult to 
infer from them. 

The School going girls and dropout girls in urban area, 
have GES higher than, the girls in Matheran. 

Similarly, parents and teachers in urban area have a higher 
GES higher than those in Katheran. 

In urban a'»ea, females are working in all the fields. 
There are many femaies who are in professions like doctors, 
advocates, engineers, teachers in higher education. In 
Government offices, ¥o,r.an are working on liigher posts. 

Even a conuiion man experiences the abilities of Vomen in all 
fields. 

Matheian is a small place, surrounded by the ranges of 
Sahyadri . The only business is tourist business . Tiie residents 
do not got the opportunity to ebseruo Women working in differer.t 
fields. Thi.s might be affecting' the percepiicn.s about gexider 
equality. 

7.3 FiMuiS^Ll 

7.3.1 ytill ty o f G iris Edu cat ion: 

1) More than 67 per cent of the teachers and more than 71 
per cent of parents accept economic self-sufficiency 
as use of girls education. Urban parents' percentage 
is more than their Matheran counterpart. 
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2) lo definite interence can be drawn regardiri;f the 
statemen-t "Educated girls avoid manual work", 

3; 'Leisure time' is not a clear concept in Matheran. 
Even in urban unauthorised slum, the parents can not 
think of 'leisure time'. 

4; No inference can be dravjn regarding the educated girls 
having no beiiof La old customs as the statene’it is 
neither positive no r angative. 

5j I.mportarice of Education is accepted, by all in yirls 
tecomirig grid house-wives. 

6) Education helps the girl r.n get a good spouse is 
accepted by all. 

7) No inference can be ciawn regarding use of education 
in area improvement p-^ogramme. 

7.3.2 Ge^er SgJ, e_ Perc^tionsd 

1) Equal education for boys and girls is accepted by more 
than 90 per cent of parents and teachers in urban 
area. In Matheran the percei^tage of teachers agreeing 
to the statement is little low ~ 55 per cent. These 
teachers may be thinking the formal education for 
girls is not necessary as they will not be working in 
white collar ;Jobs. 

Non-entrant girls have less percentage of 
agreement to the statement. They cannot decide upon 
the statement. These girls do not have any 
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experience of the school, and hence they may not be 
able to decide about it. 

2) A clear cut difference between the perception of urban 
and Matheran parents is seen as regards assigning the 
same duties and responsibilities to boys and girls. 
Parents in urban area show broader outlook as regards 
assigning sa.ue duties and responsibilities. 

A clear difference is observed in the perceptions 
of girls. Girls in urban area show more agreement to 
the statement. 

Not-eutrant girls are confused with the statement 
also, Majcricy of nhen cannoir decide upc'n their 
perceptions, 

The people in urban aiea observe women working 
and taking responsibility in all fields, vdiich might 
have made the percepti.'.ns more positive. 

3) Boys and girls both need same food is accepted nearly 
by all the sample. But the girls - all three types - 

who cannot decide upon are raore than parents and 
teachers. 

4; Boys and girls need same health and medical care is 
accepted by parents and teachers more. In Bombay as 
well as Matheran, the free dispensaries and hospitals 
are available. A reasonably good medical help is 
available at Health posts in Bombay. Local women are 
working as Voluntary health worker's at such Health 
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posts. This may be the reasons for positive 
perceptions. 

The percentage of girls, who cannot decide is 
more than adults. The concept of health may not be 
clear to t' ern. 

Sj Neai ly bO per cout ot the parents in Matheran. disagree 
to the sictement 'Boys and Girls should get equal 
amount cf freedom'. The percentage of parents and 
teachers i<jhcj drr^yree or cannot decide upon is more 
than the previous statements. Even the percentages in 
giri.s who di.'^agiee or cannot decide upjon are more than 
other statcme.nts. 

Freedom mighl have been interpreted in different 
ways. It is an accepted fact that girls should be 
obedient and submissive. They should not question to 
elders. After marriage, the girl has to go to her in¬ 
laws home, which also affects the perceptions of 
parents regarding giving equal freedom. 

6) Boys and Giris should get equal time to play is 
accepted by more than 77 per cent of the sample except 
non-entrant girls in both areas and teachers in 
Matheran. 

The non-entrant girls are mostly wording or 
helping mothers. They do not think about play as they 
have no time. 

Matheran, being a hill station, is crowded 
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by outsiders and tourists. Teachers may be thinking 
that girls playing with Triends may be dangerous to 
them. 

7) The urban sample - Parents, teachers and girls have 
higher percentage of agreement than their Matheran 
counterparts as regards performance of all tasks 
equally well by boys and girls both. 

Urban population has more wider experiences than 
Matheran population. They see girls working outside, 
gTing to the marh.et, going lu ration shops to get the 
grains etc. This might nave made them think that all 
tasks can be performed equally well by both sexes, 

6) Teaching basic skills in chi ld--cai t?, cooking, health 
and hygiene to both boys and girls is not accepted by 
many people yet. These are the responsibilities of 
females is thought by nearly ail. 

In urban area, because of the changing 
pattern of iamilies and ir.cieace in tlie number of 
working v'omen, the male members are compelled, to share 
these responsibilities. This may be the reason w’hy 
the percentage of parents naving pciitive perceptions 
is more in urban area thar. in Katheran. 

9) The urban sample shows .v . positive perceptions than 
the Matheran sample as regards the statement 'All 
occupations are equally suitable fo^' men and women’. 

Urban sample has exposure to wider range of 
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experiences observing women as not only toachers bxit 
doctors, engineers, officers, teachers in higher 
education field and so on. This might have been made 
their pf^rceptions mere positive. 

10j "Men and Women should be paid equal v?agei, for the same 
work" is accepted more by urban sample. £.:.t Matheran, 
parents .‘ihow mere disagr eer.uitt t~ it. In riiale 
dominated society, woirien are alvjays looked down upon. 
Girnilariy economic responsibilities ic more on the 
shcalders of male members is a deep rooted thought. 
This might have the effect on the perception of 
Matheran s amp 1e, 

11) Matheran sample shovjs less agreement than urban sample 
to the sample ’Men and women should shoulder equal 
responsibility'. 

As stated earlier, urban sample is exposed to 
wider range of experiences. The social ethos plays an 
important role in making the perceptions more 
positive. 

12) Taking decisions jointly by husband and wife is also 
showing difference in perceptions of urban and 
Matheran sample. 

13) From all the gender equality statements, it can be 
concluded that regarding basic needs, there is not 
much differentiation. But when the question of 
division of labour, responsibility sharing, decision 
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making comes in, sex-stereotyping is observed. 
Certain jobs are thought of females' responsibility. 
Urban sample shows more broad outlook than Matheran 
sample. This may be attributed to the wider range 
experiences and social ethos. 

7,3.3 Gen der E qualit y Sco res (G ES): 

1) The value of GES in case of urban parents and teachers 
is more than their flatheran counterparts. This shows 
that gender equality is accepted by urban sample more 
than the Matheran sample. 

2) Non-entr-jLut giils in urban area have the least value 
for GES. These girls cannot decide upon their 
perception about gender equality many a times. The 
other two categories of girls have the GES value raore 
than these girls. This jndicates that exposure makes 
their perceptions more positive. 

3) School going girls in Matheran have the value of GES 
nearly equal to parents and teachers. Eut Ihe non- 
entrants and dropouts have less value of GES. This 
again supports the hypothesis that exposure makes the 
views about gender equality more positive. 

4) It can be concluded that experiences, exposure tn nia.ss 
media, social ethos are the factors which are 
responsible for the perceptions of people about gender 
equality. 



CiUPTER VIII 


FACTORS FOR CONTimjRlKE AMD 
DISCOKTIlUAHCE OF GIRLS IH ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Most of the children are dependent on their parents till 
the age of 16 + years. After that they can get apprenticeship in 
industries. In case of girls, the age at marriage should be at 
I^ast IH year by law. In uri-an .'reas, particularly Bombay, 
child marriage is not a commoii featuie. Hence v;e fiiid very few 
ncn-*entrant girls and a few drop-out girls. As seen earlier, 
the drop-out rate is more after grade VII or age 12+ years. 
This is the limit of primary education in Maharashtra today. 

It i.<3 necessary to study whether parental education, 
occupation, family income, sice of family, parental educational 
and occupational aspirations for the children are related to 
continuance of girls in elementary schooling. 

To study the parental education, occupation, family size 
and income factors, 'Involvement Rate of girls' was calculated 
for each ward in Bombay and Matheran. Similarly the same was 
calculated for all wards of Bombay together by using the 
following formula. 

Involvement Rate = Number of School going gi rls * IGO 

Total number of girls 

The analysis of the data is given below. 
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0,1 In vo lvem ent Rate of Girls': 


8.1.1 iTivo 1 vement _ Rat e o f G irls '_and Father's E ducati on: 

For different levels of father’s education, number of 
school going girls and total number of girls viare counted and 
the involvement rate was calculated. Following table gives the 
data analysed. 


TABLE 8.1.1 

INVOLVEMENT RATE OF GIRLS 
FOR LIFFEREtIT LEVELS OF FATHER'S EDUCiATION 


1 

jjLevel of 

Urban Bombay | Matheran | 

,; 0 ducation 

s 

t 

\ 

i" 

No. of 
Girls 

...... 

Ho. of jInvoivement'No. of 
school rate girls 

going ! ! 

Girls j ; 

No. of 
school 
going 
Girls 

Involve- 1 
ment rate :| 

i 

|l 11 iterate 

215 

176 i 81.86 ' 12 1 12 

100 ! 

Primary 

484 

461 1 95.25 ; 52 '48 

92.31 i 

|secondary 

515 

498 i 96.70 i 29 

29 

100 1 

:Higher 

Secondary 

47 

46 [97.87 3 

» i 

1 i . 

3 

100 : 

iGraduate 

17 

16 I 94.12 j 




It is clear from the above table, that in urban area, the 
involvement rate increases with the higher and higher level of 
father’s education. Only for graduate father's the involvement 
rate decreases. Referring to the ward-wise analysis, it is 
observed that in ward M (West) the Involvement rate is 80.00 and 
in other 5 wards it is 100. Two wards do not have graduate 
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fathers. Mard M (Westj is a mixed population of all castes and 
religions. It is possible that in certain castes, early 
marriage of girls may be a custom, or in some castes, for 
educated girl, it is difficult to get an educated husband, or 
the dovjry problem, the girls are deprived of education. 

In flatheran the involvement rate in case of primary 
education level father.^ is lass than other categories. In 
llatheran, the schools are in the central point and the houses 
are far away from the main central jjart. It may be possible 
that the girls after passing Std. VII, did not go to high 
school. 

Higher level of father's education has positive effect on 
the involvement rate of girls. 

8.1.2 In volvemen t Rate of _G_irl_s^_and Mother ’ s Educat io n: 

TABLE 8.1.2 

INVOLVEMENT RATE OF GIRLS FOR DIFFERENT 
LEVELS OF MOTHER'S EDUCATION 


;i 

JLevel of 

Urban Bombay 

1 

Matheran | 

jeducation 

No. of 

No. of jlnvolvementiNo, of 

No. of 

Involve- 1 


Girls 

school jrate 
going | 

Girls j 

jgirls 

( 

5 

school 

going 

Girls 

snent rat© 1 

,I 1 1 itorelto 

536 

475 69.62 

. do 

35 

97.22 

'Primary 

601 

565 ■ 97.34 

46 

43 

93.48 

jSecondary 

177 

171 ■ 96,61 

1 

1 13 

■91 


SHigher 

|secondary 

9 

9 \ 100.00 

2 

2 

100,00 j 

J 
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In case of urban sample, the involvement rate steadily 
increases with the increase in the level of mother's education. 
There is a slight decrease from the primary level to secondary 
level. But basically the sample sizes are so different that a 
difference of 0.73 in involvement rate is negligible. 

If vjard“Wise analysis is referred, it is seen that vjard L 
and M (East) have involvement rate 92..3 and 82.2 respectively, 
which is lower than the same for primary educated mothers in 
both the wards. Ward L is dominated by scheduled caste and Neo 
Buddhists. If the girl is educated, it becomes difficult to get 
a suitable husband in these communities. 

Ward M (East) is Muslim dominated vjard. Purdah system is 
still observed in some houses and this may be the reason for 
girls leaving the school or non-enrolment. 

In Matheran, like father's education, the involvement rate 
decreases at primary level. The reason may be the same as 
stated in case of Father's education. 

The continuance of the girls in schooling is directly 
related to the educational level of parents. But it is not the 
only factor. Social customs, social environment are also 


responsible for it. 
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8.1.3 Involvement Ha te of Gi rls and Father's Occupation: 

Father's occupation was classified in four broad categories 
as stated in the Chapter on Household Schedule. Most of the 
fathers are in occupation of Class IV and equivalent. There was 
nobody in Class I and equivalent, as they were all slum- 
dwellers. Following table gives the involvement rate of girls 
for father's OGCUxjation, 

TABLE 8.1.3 

INVOLVEMENT RATE OF GIRLS AND 
FATHER'S OCCUPATION 


Occupation 

Urban Bombay 

Matheran 


No. of 
Girls 

No. of 
school 
going 
Girls 

Involve¬ 
ment rate 

No. of 
girls 

No. of 
school 
going 
Girls 

Involve- 1 
meat rate i 

Class I & 
equivalent 


~ 


- 


- 

jciass II & 
jequi valent 

19 

19 

100 

-1 

— 


- 

Class III & 
jequi valent 

259 

249 

96.14 

_ 

64 

61 

95.32 

Class IV & 
lequival ent 

967 

899 


32 

31 

96,88 

|unemployed 

27 

23 

85,19 



1 


It is obvious from the table above, that as the occupation 
of the father is of higher level, the involvement rate becomes 
higher in urban area. For class II and equivalent occupations, 
the rate Is 100, that is, all the girls are attending the 
school. Some of the fathers are unemployed and the involvement 
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is the lowest. 

In MatheraHv the involvement rate for class IV and 
equivalent occupations is more than class III and equivalent 
.occupations of fathers. The class IV may be the servants in the 
hoteiS; who stay in the central place, and the grirls can attend 
the school. But the sample is small and no inference can be 
drawn from it. 

0.1,4 I nvolvement Rate o f Girls and Mother's o c cupation: 

As the sample is drawn from the slum-dwellers and the 
educational level of the mothers is also not very high - upto 
Higher Secojidary in few cases - and many of them are housewives, 
there is nobody in class II and equivalent occupation. 
Follov;ing table gives the analysis. 


TABLE 8.1.4 

INVOLVEMENT RATE OF GIRLS AND 
MOTHER'S OCCUPATION 


Occupation 

Urban Bombay 

Matheran 

No. of 
Girls 

No. of 
school 
going 
Girls 

Involve¬ 
ment rate 

No. of 
girls 

No. of 
school 
going 
Girls 

Involve¬ 
ment rate 

Class I /i 
equivalent 


- 


- 


- 

Class II & 
equivalent 

- 


- 

_ 

_ 


Class III & 
equivalent 

16 

16 

100.00 

7 

7 

100 

Class IV & 
equivalent 

300 

260 

86.67 

12 

12 

100 

Housewife 

1016 

957 

94.19 

80 

76 

95.00 
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In involvement rate of girls whose mothers are housewives 
in more than the girls whose mothers are working in class IV and 
equivalent category. 

Class IV and equivalent occupations are unskilled workers, 
housemaids, daily wage earners, etc. naturally, if the mother 
is working, there must be somebody to look after the house, 
doing cooking, sweeping, washing, and child-care. In that case, 
the elder girls has to leave the school. 

In Matheran the lowest rate of involvement is in case of 
girls whose mothers are not working. These girls usually help 
in the household work or they are busy collecting fuel, fetching 
water or helping father in their occupation. 


If the mother understands the importance of education, It 
becomes a factor for continuance of girls in schooling. 

It is clear from the tables 8.1.3 and 8.1.4 above, that 
still the economic responsibility is shouldered more by males 
than females. Hence higher the level of occupation of father or 
mother, higher in the involvement rate. But in case of 
unemployed fathers it is the least, whereas in oaa® of 
unemployed mothers it is not the least. 
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8.1.5 Involvement R ate of Girls and Per Capi ta Per Honth Income 
of the Family: 

If the family income is considered in isolation ^ it may 
not give the clear picture. Hence the total income from all 
sources of the family per month was calculated and from that 
considering the number of family members, per capita per month 
income was calculated. Following table gives the information. 


TABLE 8.1.5 

INVOLVEMENT PATE OF GIRLS AND 
PER CAPITA, PER MONTH INCOME 


— '- -■= 

jlncome 



Urban 

Bombay 

! 

Matheran | 



No. of 
Girls 

No. of 
school 
going 
Girls 

jlnvolvement|No . of 
.rate , girls 

i 

1 1 

' i 

No . of 
school 
going 
Girls 

1 

Involvement 

rate 

1 

I <= 100 

96 

87 

i 90.63 

1 

! 

“ 

- 

]ioi - 

200 

385 

352 

! 91.43 

! 30 

28 

93.33 i! 

boi - 

300 

494 

449 

! 90.89 

■ 46 

44 

95.65 

boi - 

400 

218 

211 

i 96.79 

! - 

16 

100 




102 

! 92.73 

I ^ 

6 

100 

pH 

H 


wm 

! 97.44 

1 

I 1 

1 

1 

100 


In Matheran a fixed pattern is observed, as the income 
increases, the involvement rate increases, reaching to 100 when 
income is more than Rs.300 per month per person. 

It can be concluded that income is directly related to 
involvement rate positively. 

In urban area no such fixed pattern is observed. It was 
necessary to study the ward-wise pattern. Following table gives 
the values for all wards separately. 
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TABLE 8.1.5(a) 

¥AED“1I3E INVOLVEMENT RATE OF GIRLS 
AND PER CAPITA PER MONTH INCOME 


i 



Income 

in R.S. 


“1 

iwara 

1 

j 

<100 

101-200 

203-300 



^500 i 

i ^ 

90.9 

' 100 

3 00 

100 


100 

j F(S) 



98.2 

100 

-1 

100 

100 1 

1 e(S) 

100 

‘ 95.1 

92.9 

94.4 

100 

100 j 

1 H(E) 

100 

i 100 

. .. . 

98.7 

100 

100 

66.7 i 

_ 

100 

aa.4 


92.6 

100 

100 5 

M(E) 

100 

93.7 

62.9 

100 

76.6 

100 ! 

Ill 

j M(W) 

100 

96,5 

95.7 

100 

100 

95.6 1 

j F 

72.7 

; 95.6 

79.2 

90 


100 I 

1 ^ 

L 

1 62.5 

64.4 

1 80 

66 

j 


Hard D has a mixed locality - sky scrapers and slums both. 
It is at the heart of the city with schools and colleges close 
by. The girls in slums observe the higher middle class, and 
upper class girls. The mothers, working as housemaids also 
observe the comforts educated people get. Girls accompany their 
mothers many times to help them in work as housemaids, This has 
clear effect on the involvement rate, only in houses where the 
income is very low the involvement rate is less. 
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In ward B’CSouth), the involvement rate for income group 
Rs.201-300 is less. In remaining categories it is 100, Most of 
the people are mil 1-workers. Due to strike in 1981 ~ which is 
still continuing officially - many girls left school and started 
working. Because of girls vjorking, the income increased, but 
the involvement rate decreased. 

In 1991 June because of postponed general elections due to 
sudden demise of Prime Minister Rajeev Gandhi, the Municipal 
Corporation of Greater Bombay primary schools started one vjeek 
late. The teachers were assigned the work of collecting 
information about non-entrants and enrolling them in school. 
Because of the drive, the younger unemployed children joined the 
school, making the involvement rate 100. 


Ward G(South) is also workers dominated area. Near this 
area are high rise buildings. The girls get a job of a 
housemaid, which increases the income level but lovjers the 
involvement rate. Same is true in more or less in other wards 
like H(East), L and M(West). Surprisingly H(East) ward the 
highest income group has the lowest involvement rate. This ward 
has a population migrated from Uttar Pradesh. Child marriage is 
common in Uttar Pradesh lower castes. If the income is good, 
there is no problem of dowry and the girls leave the school 
because of marriage, 
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M (Eaat) is Muslira dominated area. The males in many 
households are working in Gulf-countries, getting fahulous 
salaries. The income becomes more but the social customs are 
the barriers in girls education. 


Ward P location is also surrounded by many housing 
complexes. The girls get the job as housemaid easily, vfhich 
increases the per capita per month income, but decreases 
involvement rate of girls in school. But it is true upto a 
certain limit. If the parents are getting sufficient wages, the 
involvement rate increases reaching 100. 


One of the ward T location an unauthorised slum. The 
involvement rate is much, less as compare to other locations and 
wards. The parents are daily-wage earners, unskilled workers 
and the elder girls share the responsibility of looking after 
household work in the absence of mother. In the other location 
the main occupation is making 'Papad', and the involvement rate 
is more, because girls can make them in their spare time. 

It can be concluded that if the girl Is exposed to a better 
life style of educated people, they continu® to go to school* 
But if they are working in factories or looking after the 
household work, they may discontinue. 
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8.1.6 Involv ement Ba te o f G irls and llY.®i 

A family vfith members upto 5 can be considered as a normal 
nuclear family^ with father, mother and three children. Larger 
than this size may be extended family with Grand-Parents of 
children or families with more than 3 children. As seen in the 
chapter on household, moot of tho families have at the most tvjo 
room. Number of family member and the space available are in 
reciprocal proportion. Tables below gives information about the 
size of the family and involvement rate of girls. 


TABLE 6.1,6 

INVOLVEMENT BATE OF GIRLS AND 
FAMILY SIZE 


jWo. of 
jfarai 1 y 
imembers 

Urban Bombay 

Matheran | 

No. of 
Girls 

No. of 
school 
going 
Girls 

Involvement 

rate 

No. of 
girls 

No. of 
schoo 1 
going 
Girls 

Involvement i 
rate | 

i 2 


5 

83.33 


- 

- 

I 3 

-1 

23 

20 

86.96 

1 

nm 

100 I 

J 4 

143 

135 

94.41 

8 

■■ 

100 j 

1 5 

385 

369 

95.84 

37 


97.30 

i ^ 

409 

382 

93,40 

23 

23 

100 1 


237 

212 

89.45 

23 

20 

86.96 1 

1 ^ 

88 

88 

100.00 

4 

4 

100.00 1 

1 

52 

45 

86.54 

1 

1 

100.00 1 
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In urban area, the involvement rate increases with the 
Increase in the family size upto 5, and then it decreases upto 
the family size 7. In a family as large as 9 or more members, 
it again decreases further. The exception is a family of eight 
members with involvement rate 100. 


Upto 5 members, it is usually a family of mother, father 
and three children. In a small family of 2 or 3 members, either 
father or the mother is not a member. In such cases, either the 
girl has to work outside to earn money or to look after the 
house. But when both the parent.s are in the family, the 
involvement rate increases. 


In a family of 6 or 7 members, it is possible that because 
of more children, the elder girls becomes out-of school girl, 
hence the decrease in involvement rate. It is difficult to 
explain the involvement rate of 100 with a family size of 8 
members. 

In Matheran also, when the family size is 7, the 
Involvement rate decreases. It is difficult to infer about the 
relationship between involvement rate and family size. But it 
is possible that if the number of children are more, the 
Involvement rate Is less. 
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As stated earlier, the houses are so small that the workers 
working- in shift duties, do not find any privacy when the 
children are at home. 

While interviewing the parents, some of them mentioned that 
when children are in school, they get the calm and quite place 
to rest as well as some privacy. Like food, clothes and 
shelter, sex is the basic need of human beings. Besides, that 
is the entertainment for these people. The adverse conditions, 
in some cases at least, are the factors for continuance of girls 
In schooling. 

e . 2 Edu cational Aspira tions o f Pare n-^s fo r Chil d ren and__i^i rls 

Ed ucational A spir a•t_ions_^ 

Along v>Jith the occupation and education of parents, the 
aspirations play an important part in continuance or 
discontinuance of girls in elementary schooling. 

8.2.1 Pa rents in Urban Ar eai 

Educational aspirations of parents for girls and boys with 
school going girls only are compared with those of parents with 
out-of-school girls. The table below -gives the aspirations of 
parents in urban area. 
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TABLE 8.2.1 

EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS FOR CHILDREN 

PARENTAL PERCEPTIOKS - URBAN 


S.Ho fsduca-t-.iona 1 iParentj with School 
Aspiration Igoing girlc 


Primary 


11 
1 . 5 


;3econdary f '68 


^igher f | 49 

Secondary % i 6 . 


Degree/ f j 88 

piploma \ 12.0 

.Graduate f | 14 

% 1.9 


bhild's f j427 
|<;ish I 58.1 


{Education f 6 

not 95 0.8 

(necessary 


26 

3.6 


1 in 
15.1 

■ 15 

, 2.1 


I 58.8 


iParents with out-of- 
jSchool girls 

' Girls 


18 
7.7 


j 

7.7 


101 
43.2 


6.4 


: Boys 


13 

5.4 


11 
4.6 

29 

12.0 


il05 
I 43.6 


I 19 

i 7,9 
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Looking at the aspirations for boys and girls of parents 
having school going girls, it is clearly seen that for boys, 
they have higher aspirations than the girls. The percentage for 
boys for degree or Post graduate education is more than girls. 
This indicates that boys get preference over girls. The trend 
is observed in both the parents - parents with school going 
girls and parents with out-of-schoc1 girls. 


If the aspirations regarding girls education of parents 
with school going girls and out of school girls are compared, it 
is seen that the aspirations for girls education of parents with 
out-of-school going girls are lowei' than the parents with school 
going girls. Even the percentage of not giving any answer is 
more in case of parents with out-of-school girls. 


It is clear that the higher aspirations of the girls of 
parents is a factor for continuance of girls in schooling. 


8.2.2 Pare n ts in Mathexan: 

To study the Matheran sample, the data were analysed in the 
same fashion. Following table gives information about Matheran 
s amp1e . 
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TABLE 8.2.2 

EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS FOR CHILDREN 

PAREiriAL PERCEPTIONS “ MAIHERAN 
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In Mather an j the highest aspiration for both boys and girls 
perceived by School going girls' parents is Secondary education. 
Higher Secondary is only for boys and not for girls: Child's 
wish is more in boys and no answer given is more in case of 
girls. This also indicates the preference for boys. In 
Matheran, there is no facility for Higher education^ and it may 
be the reason why for girls Secondary education is the highest 
aspiration. 

As there are very few out of school girls' parents, the 
data can not. be compared with other categories aspirations. But 
out of 4, two parents did not ansvjer. 

In urban area, the aspirations are not concentrated at a 
particular point but are spread along. 

Availability of educational facilities in nearby vicinity 
is also n. factor for continuance of girls in schooling. 

8.2.3 Giri s Percept ions a nd Pa renta l Perce pti on: 

Parental peiceptions can be compared with the girls 
perceptions. Pul lowing table gives the information about the 
same. Parental perceptions are of parents with school going 
girls only. 



TABLE 8.2.3 

EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS FOR GIRLS AND 
PARENTAL PERCEPTIONS 


Is. No Educational ; Urban area Matheran 


I 

1 

') 

J 

Aspiration 

['’r iffidry 

^ 1 

% 

Parents 

li 

1 .t 

; Giri3 

: 31 

1,1 

Parents 

0 

0 

Girls 

I 0 

1 0 

!i 2 

^Secondary 

f i 

ca 

' 39 

1 13 

i 2 

'1 

1 

! 

^ : 

9.3 

i 3.9 

. 40 

; 1.9 

,i 3 

Higher 

! 

f ' 

49 

' 243 

0 

1 48 


jSecondary 

% 1 

6.7 

1 24.4 

; 0 

1 44.9 
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In urban area, majority of girls aspiring for Higher 
Secondary and more. Even the percentage for aspiration for Post 
graduate education is substantially more than percentage of 
parental aspiration for the same. At the same time the girls 
saying education is not necessary are also about 8 per cent. 
This may be potential drop outs. 

In Ilatheran also, same pattern is seen. But higher 
percentage in urban area is for Post graduate, v^hile in Matheran 
it is for Higher Secondary. 

This shows that girls aspire higher than the aspirations of 
their parents. 

If the educational facilities are available, the girls 
aspire higher and higher and it may be the factor for 
continuance of girls in schooling. 

8.3 Occup atio nal Aspirations - Parental Perceptions and Girls 

Percept i ons : 

Occupational aspirations depend on the level of education 
the children achieve. If the parental perceptions for 
occupational aspirations are high, it is likely that they 
encourage their children to continue education. The 

occupational aspiration of parents with School going girls and 
parents with out-^of-school girls are given in the following 
tables, 
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■4t 

TABLE 8.3.1 

OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS FOR CHILDREN 
PARENTAL PERCEPTIONS - URBAN 


Sr. j all'll r-ren,:ii wi LL p.irti.ts with out- 

|No. ^spiration ' School going Girlsj of-school Girls 


.1 1 

Girls ' Boys Girls 

Boys i 

_ 

Doctor 1 71 

74 1 18 

le j 

■ 

Engineer | 7 

59 i 1 

22 i 

■l!_ 

Advocate j 5 

12 i 2 

3 ! 

^*4 

Teacher 

126 

23 , 1 25 

6 1 

^5 kurse 

41 

0 ! 7 

0 : 

;6 isovt. Servant * 162 

226 36 

72 1 

•7 jpolice officer | 9 

30 ! 4 

11 i 

Is |politician ' 1 

J-.-. J 

1 

1 i 

Lj 

Businessman ! 6 

20 

1 

8 i 

|io 

House-wife R6 

7 

52 

1 1 

]ll 

Sewing-embroideryj 2 

3 

4 

0 1 

112 

Beautician ' 1 

0 

0 

0 i 

|l3 

Mechanic j 0 

.. 

0 

1 ! 

jl4 

Any job ! 91 

112 

34 

49 1 

|l5 

Fishing j 8 

8 

0 

1 

|l6 

Child's wish | 14 

16 

■HI 

6 1 

17 

Fat® 

2 

2 

■■■ 

0 

jxa 

Any other 

2 

0 

0 

0 

il9 

N.A. i 112 

151 

30 

34 

1 '>746 

1 Total ; 

745 

223 

223 

i 
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It-is clear from the table above, that parents show highest 
preference to Government Service fnr both boys and girls, still 
the percentages for boys by both type of parents are more than 
for girls. 

In case of parents with School going girls, th© next 
prefereiacfe is for teaching job, followed by any job. Nursing 
also has preference. The percentage of parents having 
perceptions for housewife is also comparable. 

In case of parents with out-of-school girls, the preference 
for girls to become housewife is more. 

All parents show considerable inclination to doctor as 
occupation. Even the parents with out-of-school girls give this 
aspiration for boys and girls both. This may be because doctor 
is respected by all people and according to general people, a 
doctor earns fabulously. 

Engineering, Business, Police services are preferred for 
boys, and Teaching and Nursing professions are preferred for 
girls. This indicates the role-stereotyped occupational 
aspirations, discriminating clearly between boys and girls. 

It is also observed, that jobs are aspired more than self- 
employment. The reason may bo that there i.s a fixed monthly 
income, more so guaranteed in Government service. 

In urban area, through role stereotyping is observed, it is 
also seen that parents want their children to take up jobs. 
This may be a factor for continuance of girls in schooling. 
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8.3.2 Par ®nfcs _l_n ,Math_er_^^ 


TABLE 6.3.2 

0CCUP7^TI0HAL ASPIRATIONS FOR CHILDREN 
PARENTAL PERCEPTIONS ~ KATHERAN 
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In Matheran also, Government Service la the most aspired 
occupation for both boys and girls. In case of School going 
girls' parents, housewife gets the next preference. 


Self employment is thought in case of only boys, but doing 
any regular earning job is preferred for both. 


The number of parents with out-of-school girl is so small, 
that the aspirations can not be considered as valid. 


Like urban area, it is observed that the occupations which 
have a fixed monthly income are preferred for both boys and 
girls. To get a job, education becomes prerequisite, and this 
may be the factor for continuance of girls In schooling. 


8.3.3 Girls' Perceptions and Pare nt al Percep t ions : 

To see whether there is any relationship between the 
parental perceptions and School going girls perceptions 
regarding occupation, following table is prepared. It gives the 
comparative picture of urban and Matheran, both locations. 



TABLE 8.3.3 


OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIC 

GIRLS’ AND PARENTAL PERC 

'pc c\]^t i ona 1 • Urban 

No. Aspira’’'ion 

j , Parents , Girls 



Doctor 

71 I 

177 

{2 

Engineer ' 

i 

t 1 

11 

*3 

* 

Advocate 

i 

5 ; 

16 

u 

Teacher 

126 

195 

!(- 

Nurse 

41 

74 

ii—J 

Govt. Servant 

162 

8 

l*,<7 

iZ„ 

Police officer 

- 7 J 

46 

]q 

Politician 

1 

0 

\g 

ii_ 

Businessman 

6 

1 

jio 

House-wife 

85 

18 

|ii 

Sewing-Embroidery 

2 

16 

|l2 

Beautician 

1 

2 

|l3 

Mechanic 

0 

0 

,14 

Any 'job 

91 

111 

|l5 

Pishing 

8 

0 

!i6 

Child's wish 

14 

0 

jl? 

Fate 

2 

0 

K « 

L‘L 

Any other 

2 ! 0 

m 

N.A. 

112 

323 

1 

j Total 

L 

*745 

990 


16 
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)NS : 

EPTIONS 


Matheran 
Parents j Girls 





1 
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It Is clear from the table that the percentage of girls who 
could not answer Is more than the parents. In urban area, 
doctor is the most preferred occupation by girls. Even in 
Matheran, the picture is somewhat the same. 

Very few girls aspire to be housewife. Instead of 
governmer±t service, the girls prefer to be Police officers, 
teachers and nurses. It is clear that like parents, girls also 
want an occupation in which there is some fixed income per month 
and some dignity. 

In general, the perceptions of girls about occupational 
aspirations are higher than their parents. This awareness may 
be a factor for continuance of girls in schooling. 

8 •^ Fi ndings; 

8.4,1 In voIve ment Rate of Girls: 

1) Involvement rate of girls increases with the level of 
education of father, it means fathers' education is a 
determining factor for continuance of girls in 
schooling. 

2) Mother's education level and involvement rate of girls 
are directly related to each other. Higher the level 
of education of mothers, higher the involvement rate 
of girls. 
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3) Involvement rate increases with the occupational 
hierarchy of fathers. 

4) In case of mother's occupations, if the mothers are 
unskilled labourers, housemaids, daily-wage-earners, 
the involvement rate is less. If the mother is a 
housewife, the rate increases, the reason may be the 
girl is not burdened by household work. 

5) Involvement rate increases with increase in the per 
capita per month income. 

6 ) Upto the 5 member family, the involvement rate 
increases, but if the family size goes uptc 6 or 7, 
the rate decreases. This may be because the elder 
daughter has to leave the school and involvement rate 
goes down. 

8.3.2 Educational Aspirations: 

1) Parents show a tendency of higher aspirations for the 
boys as compare to girls. 

2) The aspirations of girls are higher than the parents. 

3 ) Educational aspirations depend on the facilities 
available in nearby area. 
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8.3.3 Occu pa tio nal Aspi rations: 

1) Parents prefer the occupation in which fixed monthly 
income is assured. 

2j Role - stereotyping is revealed in parental 

perceptions. 

3) Girls prefer Doctor as occupation because it has a 
dignity and respect according to them. 

4) police officer is also preferred by girls. This may 
be the impact of T.V. serials or news in newspapers, 

S ■^ General Fin d mgs: 

1) Educational level of parents is a factor for 
continuance and discontinuance of girls. 

2) Occupation of parents is also responsible for 
continuance of girls in schooling. 

3) Economic conditions determine the continuance of girls 
in education. 

4) Family size also affects the continuance of girls in 
schooling. 

5) Educational facilities in nearby area help the girls 
in continuing education. 
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Basic amenities are available to nearly all the 
households, except toilets, which are mostly common. 

7) Girls are not overburdened. 

e) Number of females are more than number of males in the 
selected sanple of households. 

9) Educational aspirations for boys are higher than 
girls. 

10 ) Role-stereotyping is fixed in the minds of sample. 

11) Working girl is accepted as a regular feature. 

12) Comparative study of wards reveals that the social 
climate is the factor responsible for the perceptions 
of parents. 

13) Gender equality is accepted in certain cases, but 
still the responsible person is male only. 

14) The educational aspirations and occupational 
aspirations are supplementary to each other. 

15) The school-going girls are more hold and open minded 
than drop outs and girls who never attended the 




OUVPTEH 12 


CCmCLUSIOHS AMD EECOMMEirDATIOHS 

Following conclusions can b® drawn from tha data collected 
and analysed. 

1) The society Is still male dominated. Only in a house, 
where tha male member is dead or out of town, a female 
heads the family. 

2) The earning member is still a male. Female's earnings 
are considered as subsidiary. 

3) The economic condition of slum-dwellers is not as 
pitiable as thought. Most of them have the per capita 
per month income more than Rs. 200. 

4) Household work is the responsibility of adult females 
and girls, when the qfuestion of money is Involved, 
like marketing, taking decision about Investments and 
savings. 

5) Host of the sample households own the bouse. At the 
beginning it is an encroachment on goveriMRient or 
private Land, regularls'ed by polltioal pressure, and 
the bouse Is owned by the encroaober and bis 
generations. 
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b) Basic amenities are available to nearly all the 
households^ except toilets, which are mostly common. 

7) Girls are not overburdened. 

8 ) Number of females are more than number of males in the 
selected sample of households. 

9) Educational aspirations for boys are higher than 
girls. 

10) Role-stereotyping is fixed in the minds of sample. 

11) Working girl is accepted as a regular feature. 

12) Comparative study of wards reveals that the social 
climate is the factor responsible for the perceptions 
of parents. 

13) Gender equality is accepted in certain cases, but 
still the responsible person is male only. 

14) The educational aspirations and occupational 
aspirations are supplementary to each other. 

15) The school-going girls are more bold and open minded 
than drop outs and girls who never attended the 


schoo 1. 
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16J According to girls no discrimination between boys and 
is done except in giving opportunity to activities. 

17) One of the reasons of drop outs is no help at home in 
studies. 

16 j E.;onomic condition corripelri the girls to drop out. 

10) Even drop out girls are not overburdened by household 
work. 

20) Drop out rate is more after the age of puberty. 

21) Ward wise study reveals that the social climate 
affects the views of parents which further affects the 
view.5 of girls. 

22) Child marriage is not a real problem related to 
wastage. 

23) School facilities are sufficient in all the 

localities. 

24} Health is not a problem related to drop outa, 
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25) The factors for continuance of girls are observed as 
follows: 

ij The social interaction. 

aij Education of parents, 

ill/ Exposure to wide experiences. 

iv) Social emotional climate of the locality. 


Recommendations: 


As it was observed that in rural area, caste, religion, 
mother-tongue are not related much to continuance and 
discontinuance of education. Rather the girls from localities, 
where taey get more exposure continue or aspire to continue in 
education, want to be occupationally on higher status. 
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Taking into consideration the factors found responsible for 
continuance following recommendations are made. 


Ij A programme for parental education is to be organised. 
The details can be formulated by considering the local 
requirements. 

2) Students can be sent to stay with the educated 

families for some days. The programme can be taken up 
with the help of certain social organizations. 

3} Social organisation may be given to arrange the camps 
in which children from all strata of the society are 
put together. 

4) Programmes to improve household environment to be 
taken up. 

5) Involv'ement of household with schools is highly 
essential. 

6 ) Case srudies of high achievers and low achievars are 
to b® taken up by the teacbws as part of their job. 
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DISTRtCT/BLOCK SCHEDULE 


GS.l 

mditaic 'rtiurce ind year of reference) 

1. Gcc^raphic locaiion 

2. Number of developmcni bk)ckVlaluksAehsi|<i/villages 

3. Areaandpopulauonby sex, rural, urban SC and ST 

'<) TouJto.U,o„ De»<i.,p«,a,ta, 

(...) P«gc or ™al „„ 

(v) Percentoge of Scheduled Tribes 

(VI) Populauon by major religions Populatfon by major language spoken 


4. Physical fcaiures and alimaie Land farni. risers, temperature, rainfall etc 

5. Flora and Fauna 

6. Forest cover and characterisucs 

7. Agriculture & animal hushandr> 

8 Mineral rewiurces 

'2. Industries 

10. Historical and other distinctive features 

11 Ete mographic feat ures 

(I) Number of inhabited villages by sve ot population 




2 




(ill) Vila] siauaksetc 


S No. 

Item 

1 

2 

faj 

Crude binh rale 

(b) 

Crude deaih rate 

fc) 

Decennial populauon variation 1981-1991 

(d) 

1 Sex ratio 

(2) 

Total fertility rate 

(0 

Mean age at marriage 

Female 

Male 

(g] 

Percentage married females in age group 
10-14 years 

15-19 years 

(h) 

1 Couple Protection rate 

(0 1 

1 

1 

Infant mortality rate 

Female 

Male 

0) 

Child mortality rate 

Female 

Male 

(k) 

Female child deaths by age two 

(1) 

Excess of female child deaths over male 

j 

♦ 

child deaths by age five 

fm) 

Age specific death rates 

Male 

Female 

(n) 

Maternal mortality rate 

(0) 

Percentage of births aitentted by trained 
medial perwnrtel 

(P) 

DJ^.T. coverage 

(q) 

Applttal nuirmcm programtiK! 






4 
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Economic characteristics 

(i) Major economic activities with special reference to women and girls - eg., agricultural, forestry, fislnng, 
horticulture, pisciculture, industries (including small scale and collage industries) 

(ii) Percentage of main and marginal workers by sex and rural urban areas 


S. No 

Category 

Female 

Male 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Main workers 

Marginal workers 






(til) Distribution of workers by major occupations 


S.No, 


Number of Mam Workers 


AcUvity 

Female 

% of 

Male 

%of 

Total 

% of total 


total 


total 


workers 




female 


male 






workers 


workers 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

(a) 

Cultivators 





1 


<b) 

Agricultural labourers 







(c) 

Livestock and forestry etc. 







(d) 

Mining and quarrying 







(e) 

Manufactunng 

— Household industry 

— Others 





! 


(f) 

Construction 







(g) 

Transport, storage and communication 







(h) 

Trade and commerce 







(1) 

Other services 








Total 








(iv) Percentage of child labour by sex, rural and urban areas 


S. No, 

Sex 

1 

Touil populaUon j 

Working population 




Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

(a) 

Cb) 

Girls 

Boys 
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(v) Women's cmployirvcni in public secuw m percentage to total cmploymoit in public sector 

(vi) Women's employment in private secto as percentage to total employment in private sector__ 

13. Number of women headed households 

14 Adminisuaiivc fcaiurci 

(ij Adi/iinistrativc set-up in relation to women and development 
(ii) I^a! self government and women 

(ml Nori-i'fivenimcnUl f'ri.Mni/alii»rH luritcrncd witli women's education and development in the District 

(i\i V.onivn\dc ■cUipment jc <vs.o 'pcraiives 

(v) AdminisU'Jlivo set up lor education 

15. Names of leading women 
Judges 

Administrators 

Member of Lcgislatise Assembh 
Any oilier (specity) 

16 Educational sums 

(i) Number of educational institutions 


S.No 

Educational Level 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

1 


3 

4 

5 

(a) 

Pre-primary 




(b) 

Primary 




(c) 

Mitklle 


i 


(d) 

Secondary 




(c) 

Higher secondary 




(f) 

Vocational training cenucs 

1 



(g) 

Non-forraal education centres 




Ch) 

Am and science degree 




(i) 

Arts and science post-graduate degree 




0) 

Teacher training 




(k) 

Other professional courses 





Total 





Educationists 
Member of Parliament 
Social workers 



87 
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(ii) Number of habitations served by schools 


S.No, 

Educational level 

Number of habitations having schools 



Within habitation 

Within 1 km 

Within 2 kra 

Within 3 km 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(a) 

Pre-primary 





(b) 

Primary 





(c) 

Middle 





(d) 

Secondary 





(e) 

Higher secondary 





(0 

1 

Non-formal education centres 





(8) 

Adult education centres 





(h) 

Any other (specify) 






(lii) Availability of basic amenities m schools 


S.No 

Educational level 

Number of schools having 

Drinking water 

Play ground 

Toilet for guls 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(a) 

Primary 




(b) 

Middle 




(c) 

Secondary 




(d) 

Higher secondary 




(e) 

NFE 





(iv) Literacy 


Area 

Total 

Female 

Male 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Rural 




Urban 




Total 





(v) Total urban female Uteta;y rate __ (vi) Total rural female litwacy rate_ 

^vii) Male female difference in literacy rate_ (viii) Rural Scheduled Caste female literacy rate 

^ Rural Scttedule Tribes female literacy rate_ (x) Females educated up to primary level 

as perceiuage of female population rate._ 
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(xi) Females ediKaied upto secondary level xii) Females educated uplo gr&luation level as 

(Class X)as percentage of female population_percentage of female jxtpulalion _ 

(xui) Enrolment ratio by rural and urban area 


Stage 


Rural 



Urban 



Female 

Male 

Total 


mEsm 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

! 6 

7 

All Communities 

Primary 

Middle 

j 

Scheduled Castes 

Pnmary 

Middle 

Scheduled Tribes 

Primary 

Middle 


1 



! 

i 



(xiv) Female teachers by rural and urban areas 


Female 


Pnmary 
Middle 
Seatndary 
Higher secondary 
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I N\ > Drop-oul rales by rural ant! urban areas 



Rural 

Urban 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Female 

Male 

Total 

1 

n 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

U/ Coimiiunilies 

Pniiuiry 

Middle 







St hudulcd Castes 

Primary 

Middle 







Sii'hedukd Tribes 

Primary 

.Middle 


1 

1 

1 



1 



17 Other Infraslruciures 

(il Road length.-Kueheha bra ___ Pubta km 

(ill Percentage villages electrified 

(liO Percentage villages uith safe drinking water 

(iv) Number of medical centres 

(a) Hospitals- (b) 

(c) PHC - (d) 

(c) Any other (specify)_ 

(v) Number of hospital beds available for (a) 

(vij Number of villages having post office 

(vii) Number of villages wiih telephone taeiliiies 
(viii) Names of local/rcgional nev.^papers 


(w) Number of villages with ICDS centres 

(x) Number of villages witli Balwadis 
(xij Any other (specify) 


18. PopulaUon of urban agglomerations, cities and towas 


S.No 

Town 

Size and class 

Population j 

Growth rale 
(1981-91) 

Sex Ratio 




Female 

Male 

Total 



1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

6 

" T 

8 


\ 

i 

--- J 


1 

1 

1 

1 



Diapcnsaries - 

Sub PHC _ 

Female_ (b) Male 











VILLAGEAVARI^LOCALITY SCHEDULE GS-2 

(Please indicate source and year of reference) 


1. ViUage/locality. 

3. Tehsil 

5. Total area of the wllagc/Iocal ity 

7. Population 

(i) Total 
(li) SC 
(ill) ST 

(iv) Religion (specify) 


2. Block 
4. District 

6. Total number of households 

Female Male Total 


(v) L^guage groups (specify) 


8. Compostuon of die community (caste, sub-castc, community etc.) 

9. Physical features and cjmaie 

10. Flora and fauna 

11. Livestock and poultry etc 

12. Mineral resources 

13. Land use pattern 
(a) Village 


(0 

Area under agriculture 

in hectares 

(h) 

Area as pasture land 

_in beciares 

(hi) 

Area irrigated 

in hectares 

(IV) 

Wasteland 

_in hectares 

(V) 

Total area of the village 

in hectares 




Cb) 

Wards/Locality 





(i) 

Area ondar shims 

sq. km. 

(n) 

Aira irrwipr tnHii«trM«i 


(lii) 

Area under jmea hou.se 

sq. km. 

(iv) 

Area under nedl bel ts 

kim 

(v) 

Area undo' vacant land _ __ 

sq. km. 

(Vi) 

Total area of ward^ocality_ 

__ sq.km. 


14. Social and cultural practices aTfeccing women and girls 
(i) SocialmdtmandCMldtettririgfHaid^ 

(U) Cuaotns SJKlrttutilscwwweiiBg marriage, totti, death etc. 

(iii) IttbCTitaoee and otto readicea lice dowry, purdah, rihiM mar rittgi* 


III 
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(v) Fairs and festivals 


(vi) Play acuviiies of children by sex 


(vii) Leisure time activities of women 


15. Economic activity profile (sex-wLse) 

(i) Agriculture 

(lit) Forestry 
(v) Pisciculture 

(vii) Small scale and cottage industries 
(be) Blue collar work 
(xi) Domestic servants 
(xiii) Poultry 
(xv) Full time housewife 

16. Children in economic activities by sex and nature of activity 

SI. No. Acuvity 


(u) Agro-based industnes 
(iv) Fishing 
(vi) Horticulture 
(viii) White collar work 
(x) Vendors 
(xii) Construction 
(xiv) Self-employment (specify) 
(xvi) Any other (specify) 


Female 





















SI. No. 


Female 
























21. Number of educational institutions and enrolment 





saipoq 


































22 . 



23 Women d^jvelc^mcnt workers 


SI. No, Sponsoring agency Designation of worker No of women workers 



24. Composiuonof member of village Panchayat/Municipal Corporation Ward/locality 



(i) Unk (Tidt wbiOb is i^lfcahle) 

Cii) Nwest picca rcwl: distamieinlEm 

(iii) Nea« laiNwy «#tioi): distance to k® 



(vi) Nearcjl lek'pNine: di.'ian«; in km 

{vii) Nearest telegraph (aedmes: distance m km 




















i 


21. Medical facilities 

(i) Nearest PHC: distance in km 

(li) Neai esl medical sub centre: distance in km 

(uij Nearest hospital: distance in km 

(iv) Nearest maternity hospital: distance in km 

(v) Number of medical practitioners (allopaths/homoeopalhs, vaid/ hakim) 

(vi) Number of mid wives; Trained Untrained 

(vii) Registration ofbirths (observe) (a) for girls casual/regular (b) for boys casual/regular 
(viii) Registrauon of deaths (observe) (a) for girls casual/regular (b) for boys casual/regular 

28. Electncity 

(i) Is the village/locality electrified? Yes/No (ii) Number ofhouses having electric connections 

29, Radio/transistors in the village/ward/locality 

0) Number of community sets (ii) Number of individual sets 


30. TV sets in the village/Iocality 
(i) Number of community sets 


(ii) Number of individual sets 


31, Drinking water facilities in the village/locality 
(i) Number of hand pumps 
(di) Number of wells 


(ii) Number of taps 

(iv) Others (specify) 


If (i), (li), (iii) and (iv) are not in the village/locality indicate the type and distance in kms of the nearest 
drinking water facility 



1. XT3?T 


2- 'ten 




4. •qftsK % 

5. ■5r(%^4^ "W "^nK 

6 Hflw % ■qftiin ^rferrifl ^rr ?wh 

7. Hif a, ^^rfcT 

9 T9Tg‘’WI 

10 Mftmt % ■^7W( ^ 


V>T 


an^l j 

■Rrn 

Hft4H % 

yifeiv 

■hTTOR 

arm ■ 

?. it 1 

■ffe'qijfi 

u 


(aniT ■Ji) j 


% 

T<K 












iTijr 

vf 


1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 ^ 

7 

8 

1 9 

1 

10 


! 

1 


1 




i 

1 

1 




11. 'W 

0) arr^ mto IWfl '^^rtfR t? 

(II) 

(III) afT9 1Vfr=ft ■anfr'l f 




12. VI f^moT 

0) amr/f^XT^^ *rT (h) v*rfr 

(in) Tfun •FtFm t? '^/'Tip Ov) vn ^Hwnr t? ^/sn^ 

13. ■aiH ^ 'TntI VI ^• 

0) -m vt 4T>ft/fw/rq^ta/srft/www 
(H) v? ■# vr*fi % ifRi # ^ 

14. wtn «r ssrt wwr fisw. 

(i) 3ffw ^iTW/vrs^«/avi)/t3v^/f^^ w 'fw 

(ll) VT WTC 9 twm 7 rtT/f|irr -<(@''1 


IS. %'m ^traww ^ vrs-ii aristi (wi £ ^ 


16. arftw; % ^ •grow ¥ ii)»r' 

Ct) WTWK irt 00 TfsTOi OlO >fWt(5:!r^?ex (iv) A'^. 


(w) «|ftf (xerw:' ^ 













17. ^ ^ fTt 
























la. Tft t^reiTO mt Twfli ■w 


"Vt 

n. 


■=rm 


fltn 




^ •?rwH 
tortf It 
1%5n ’Trf 


3 i V T ^n.» 


TOFiT^ 


irfrflTii 

?ra 


6 


W 


• f^WFTt ipt ^I 


19. v»ft -ifi f^Tsrm "H ■sn^ ^ ■¥! 




























■an? ■«“, 

‘T>i4*T><!llM 

1 

2 

(1) 

^HT M^Hl 

00 

tUMl ‘«><'ll 

Oil) 

ain; 5nrpn 

0^) 

■#>42 6fr*rr 

M 

*1 ivi K arm 

(vl) 


(viO 

aft 

(via) 

at aft 

(ix) 

mrft ar arr; armr 

(x) 

aa a ki arrm 

(xO 

ttra attaar/^jat aarar 

(XU) 

a^ arsTa 

(xiu) 

aid a<Hi 

(xtv) 

■^rf^ aaEft fsrqi ar?TTa 

(xv) 

■Ep^ vicsieja 

(xvi) 

afr^ arar af^ 


21 f^(TirN'+ Tjtw 

■ETC % -pT^ pTJfzT t ’ 

(i) -Ep:^ 

(m) 

22. o^.wT^l' Ptet !(1 Rsi'?> ^i*ti i^a I 


(II) ^ 

(iv) 5T5% 3ip; insftiqt ^fllcTi 
0) qir^qii (ll) q 


23 q'^'i % Prcj 'STT^nPR? sn^sTT 


ara -a 

■snaara 

1 

2 

(0 

ei<K< 

00 

TfvIPftTn: 

(111) 

aaftai 

(IV) 

ariamar 

i'') 

aaf 

(vl) 

anarrt) a.4arft 

(vll) 

gfvia arfti+iO 

(vlll) 

aiaitPrar tai 

(lx) 

°alHiO 
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gtnO 

C.S-3.1 


•M ftrowsT ■>frt "ni? 'll WTJjt % i+*ft 

^ ( V) Tf fSlWR wrn^ 


w. iwr 

TR®f 


vTt -rm 

7J|JW ^ 

W 

arfVjfiW -mt^afr f^OT ^l ■sp! 




« 

'TrftmftT EP& ^ -wfTtRn ^ 1^ 

*ff»T->TPf^f ¥! rgWtT? =5^(1^ 1 





ftrora •^PI l?t<nWTCI ^ir«7f^^W =1^ -^1 
(wqJTfcET •*i1ftv ??TT« •fJrenwu 

•W=T. wft' % ’Wtwi) 




w 

Trn"«T« w wrfti’fi' ftrsT ^ffft fift^sft 




w 

1 

1 

■?5«n ■£[ w^TZRiTii -f? 3fftr« t5T? ffWi ^ 

■*f>iOT finefis ■■g-iifl osfv^.irt ra-T 5 

w^r 'll 

I 

I 

i 



■sfI ■^enait ^ frfi^ tt^ f}i««p ^rprori 


I 


w 

■PrWRTO ^7 TfiTO ^rrfiWTSft % fj^r 
^tf( ^1 


I 

i 

I 

w 

■w ftien %• IT ^ -^i | 





Wt -it fiRSTTfril 




Cn) 

-.fft TTg -vn^ t ftrai 

^ ^ TPlufli 




(*f) 

■BfW 3fr^ -ir Trnfi ^Ystti 




(cT) 

vt^tPftstT % fin? 3??rir f^or«=m ^ ^i 



I 

( 

(tl) 

5rrftm-»fT VT ^^-f?7«wT mi 'TCto mn 
■»Trm-1^i?n friw! mft i^i 



\ 

1 

i 

(4) 

^rf^afr trc nr ■aftt' 

TSfft tl 




« 

arfteWTK ^(^■iFiait % Wifi ft t' 





^ aptl (W«2: 



! 


25 •tiffl'f‘1 fwsT Y’Ttrr fk»=rftTf%rf % ^ Tra ■atnr'^i 



^ afT^^W^ Ts^ Tt: fjisn 'itr 7fl srHI tMI 



?™rr^ ^ wwt vsK -sifTTfl? 

srft 

w 

■spn IWira ■®riftWTit arfbair ^ Wif ^ ^ ft Tf*n "^T^tfl ^ ? 


(tO 

■WT ftwT ^ aPT^ 'tfr^nj, wti ^ -^t 



tf Trfnrai TOft 


w 

tpn tWIra tifemafi 1^ ’5[^ trptwiaft if after teWB '*Tfl t ? 


w 

wi tean wiftwrT3(t ^ ff«fl -i} rfrarar Ml f? 

•^/'f^/^mr sr^ 

w 

'wrfVviaft ^*r firm te? ■3teti/«r®n wh mm 



if wmsfr 

•^/>f*|VH''ti ’11*1 


mtePiaft tern ^ ustli %?; 'Jtet/ariaafi ‘i.iwr 


tr mwpft 

(i(/^ii'T/7iii -itfi 

(=») 

m fwm iTR mitemt w»f ^tfl mwiwr tetfli if 'ft 



(■^ m»iTf, ^ w*n, mf?) ¥fir 
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26. w ^ trsjr ^ Tffsn ■^^ "fr aiRf^ t ? 

•!?R ^ 


27. 3fn^ ■?Tl%WT3iT if)=r ^ ftriswt ?ra 'igi^r ^ t? 

■irf^ ^ cfr ■^? 


28. #PT *fflMcn 










ara^TTcT 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5. 

0) 

00 

(111) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 

(vll) 

(vlll) 

(lx) 

(x) 

(xl) 

(XII) 

(xtll) 

! ^ ?rxrR fsrsn ^ srr^^in ti 

^Kfafr i^cf fbrwr^f^ ^ •^T?w’r tr.^ ^rP^aft ■?wpt 

■E?TW trg fTHPr MtaR -^fr arrsrw+rrr t' 

TrfyRnaft ■h.mh 

$14) 1 

tp qiRi'tiisfr ■!?ft tiHi'i rH<i4) 

■=(It-iVI niRi'Mait % ■#?r4' % ■^rxpi 

^iTcf+lir -ffift ^ -^1 

■^t t'^TTift. ijpn x}^n^ 

^ 

^¥TSf) %• fkcr -ffifl 31^^ "3^^ tl 

iT*m wf -isft ^51 

■PT5Fn 

f^ iRH ir ^ ■Rsrrit^ t^j-xn ^i 

'qt^-xi^4t ??r inft -p^fir -piwT 

wfRf WTf^sfl t ’muf yfirmif t 

1 

I 

I 
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(^ 
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(il) 
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( I ) -JifTO^ i( 
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R ani _ : A highly motivated, girl . 

Thirteen year old Ranjana is the eldest daughter amongst 
three children. She lost her father when she was 7 years old. 
Her father was murdered by someone on the road. Mother is 
1 iterate. 

She stays with her mother, and the family has four members, 
herself, mother, one sister and one brother. 

A small room of the area about 100 sq. feet is owned by 
them. The electricity, and tap water are available. Toilets 
are common. 

The family income is about Rs.lSOO per month, After the 
death of her father, mother started making pickles, papad etc. 

The girl is good in sports and athletics. She goes for 
regular practice in the evenings and attends coaching camps for 
KhO“Kho, Her school is morning school. She comes home at about 
1:00 p.m. After lunch, she does her home work and then helps 
her mother in her occupation. She is regular in studies and a 
bit aggressive. 

When her father was alive, according to her, they had 
plenty of money. They used to go for movies, father used to give 
even pocket money to the girl at that age. She used to get all 
comforts. She showed respect for her father. When asked, she 
said," Neighbours say that your father was not a good person. 
He was a 'Goonda'. He had all illegal business and was killed 
in gang war". 
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According to h®r mother, th® taurderer was not detected and 
the file is closed. 

The girl remsrobers that nobody was ready to purchase papads 
and pickles from them because of her father's reputation and the 
family suffered a lot. Now the people are cooperative. 

The girl wants to he a police office, so that she can find 
o'it the truth behind the killing of her father. She knows that 
to bia a police offir»r, she should get her degree. 

When probed further, she admitted that the T.V. serial 
'Udan' of Kavita Chrcdhari gave her inspiration. She also 
stated that the IPS officer -- a very efficient lady police 
officer - in that area has also impressed her. 

The mass media and e..<posure tc society are two factors for 
continuance of this girl in education, 

Tar a ; A m otiva t ed girl. 

Tara is fourteen year old. weak girl, studying in Std. VII 
in a Municipal Primary School. She has one elder brother, who 
is 18 years old, attending a night school and working in a small 
factory, earning about Rs.500 per month. Her father is a blind 
person, he lost his sight because of illicit® liquor concumptlon 
and now unemployed. Mother works as housemaid and Tara goes 
with her for help. She gets about Es.2,25 per month. 

Tara has two younger sisters, who also attend, the cams 
primary school. She helps them in studies, helps mothei" in 
household work also. 
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Tara goes to school at 12:30 p.m. Early morning at 6:00 
a.m. her day starts. She sweeps the house, helps mother in 
cooking and 8:00 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. She does her home work and 
study along with two sisters. After that she joins her mother 
at work place and works till 11:30 a.m. After coming home, she 
eats and goes to school. 

Tara understands the difficulties faced by her mother. She 
wants tc gc for nursing as profession, for which she has to pass 
her higher secondary. According to her, in nursing training, 
her mother will not have financial burden as she will get some 
stipend, and after completing the course, she will get a job. 
She thinks that if treated in time, her father would have saved 
his eyesight. Doctors are not easily available as per her 
views. But number of nurses are there in the hospitals, which 
can help the poor people in their trouble, she added further. 

To help the people and get a permanent job, she wants to be 
a nurse. Her mother is also supporting her. Even the father 
has stopped consuming alcohol and he repents about his bad 
habits. 

With the parental support and support from elder brother, 
Tara wants to achieve the goal, for which she is regular in 
studies and sincere in doing the work. 
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Sunanda _ i A high Achi ever 

Sunanda has on® elder brother aged 15 years and studying in 
Std, 1. She is la years old and is in Std. VIII. Both of theiH 
attend the same aided school. Father is S.S.C. and mother has 
studied upto Std. VII. Father is working as carpenter and takes 
small contracts for making furnituro. He is a good worker. 
Mother is basically a housewife hut now she works from 12:00 to 
3:00 p.m. as voluntary health worker at health post. 

Sunanda helps her mother in household work. Both the 
children are treated ecually well. Her brother helps her in her 
studies. 

The family has two small rooms in a very crowded slum, with 
tap water and electricity facilities. The toilets are common. 
The neighbourhood is also good. Very few families have 
alcoholics. 

Her mother gets Rs,200 per month and fathers income is not 
fixed, but still it is about R3.2000 per month. 

In the school, she has many friends and she visits their 
homes but she hardly invites anybody to her home. According to 
her, others have better houses and she feels shy to call them. 
She also gets an opportunity to see the designs of furniture^ 
which her father makes. 

Her ambition io to have a good, well-®guipped house, for 
which she wants to be a doctor. According to her, a doctor gets 
respect from ali, helps all in trouble 'md earns 
nicely. 
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Parents are also helping her to make her dreams come true. 
Parents^ attitude^ social climate, school climate all are 
positive factors responsible- for her high achievement in school . 

M andakini : A high Ac h iever. 

Mandakini is 14 year old girl studying in Std.IX. She is fair, 
tall, well-mannered girl, who is very punctual in her studies. 

The family is a nuclear family with father, mother, and one 
younger brother. Father is S.S.C pass and mother is primary 
level passed. The younger brother is also good clever student. 

Their house is a small room of size 10'*9 feet. A washing 
place IS in the room with tap water facility. 

Her father was a mill-worker, but due to strike in 1931, 
the mill closed down and he is jobless. The family started 
doing the work of 'thread cutting'. They bring clothes stitched 
in ready-made garment factory, for cutting the unnecessary 
threads and making the apparels perfect. All the members of the 
family work on it . 

According to Mandakini, parents force her to do her studies 
first, because they aspire for her very high. 

The work of 'thread cutting' is rather seasonal. Before 
the festival time, the work is tremendous, but there is always 
a slack season, when the family suffers. 

Mandakini wants a job which will pay her regular salary. 
She knows very well that to get a good job, she has to study. 
She is aware of the facilities available for education to girls. 
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She wants to be an accountant in a government office, for which 
sh® wanto to take a tJegre© in commerce. she has all support 
from the family and th© encouragement from parents. Parental 
attitude helps in realising her goals. 


_• potential _I^rD^-out. 

Ramdulari is from Uttar Pradesh. Her parents migrated to 
Bombay from Asamgadh distiict about 15 years ago. Ramdulari is 
eldest among 6 sisters and 1 brother. She is 12 years old. 
The brother is just 2 months old. Ramdulari, along with three 
. younger sisters, attends a Municipal Primary School in the area 
where they stay. They have a small hut. constructed by using 


bamboo, polythene sheets and gunny bags. 

During rainy season, the floor of the hut is always wet. 
The family has to fetch water from the public tap. The toilets 
are public but insufficient. 

Ramdulari's mother is a housewife and father is a vendor 
who sells seasonal fruit. According to the mother, the total 
family income is about Rs. 1000 per month. 

Being the eldest daughter, Ramdulari helps her mother in 
all household work and looks after the siblings. She U in Std, 
in along with two younger sisters. All the three sisters 4re 
in one class. The text books are provided by school, but the 
other stationary is not supplied. 

Mother wants to get her married, but according to her they 
do not have sufficient money for dowry^ 
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Parents are illiterate, but father knows counting. Now 
after the birth of a son in the family, the parents are 
satisfied. But Ramdulari has a lot of burden of household work 
on her shoulders. She hardly finds time for study. She did not 
appear for annual examination twice in her school life. The 
reason was visit to the native place for attending some 
function. 

Parents neglect the education of girls, economic conditions 
do not allow parents to provide facilities, lack of basic 
amenities are the factors which may cause Ramdulari to drop-out 
from the schoo1. 


Shabana : A potential Drop-out. 

A thirteen year old Shabana is a Sunni Muslim girl. She 
has two elder brothers, and three younger sisters. Her mother 
and father are both illiterates. Mother is a housewife 

and father sells eggs from door to door. In the morning he 
sells bread with eggs. He earns about Rs.600 per month. 

The family lives in a small hut, with no basic amenities 
available. Shabana, being the elder daughter, is busy with 
fetching water, looking after siblings, standing in queue for 
getting food grains from ration shop etc. 

Both the parents have very orthodox views. They are not 
interested in the education of girls. 

The mother wears Purdah, when she goes out. The brothers 
get all the facilities, but the girls do not. 
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The neighbours are also musllEis but because the education 
is free the girls are sent to Urdu Medium Schools, Shabana is 
in Std.V. She got enrolled in school at the age of 7 years. 
There is nobody to help her in studies. Though she is in Std.V, 
she does not know reading and writing properly. 

Distribution of food also shows discrimination between boys 
airl gitl.'-j. hs the larhei £olj;;3 eggs, some cracked eggs and left 
over bi eads are used as food. The eggs are usually given to 
boys first. 

Parents are eager to get Shabana married as early as 
possible. They discuss about it at home regularly. According 
to parents, whatever Shabana has learnt is more than sufficient. 
To become a housewife, education is not necessary. Mother 
expressed that if Shabana continues to go to school, she may run 
away with any boy , and that may cause lot of trouble to the 
entire family. 


Shabana also is not interested in studies. She ftels shy 
In the class because she is older than other girl®. Shi »ay 
drop-out at any time. 

Th# education and attitude of parents as well as the social 
cllmt® off the location are barriers in her #^ducation. 
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attend the school. 

Nix'iTiala was contacted, cutside her house, vj'neri she was gtiinf 
to work aa hou.-Jomaid. hhe opened out .lud ixuld liiat father 3 3 
good, but he cannot do anything. Mother did nqt allow hor to go 
to school and so she failed and the fflothar forced .ner to leave 
the school. 

Ifl fllriaala's case H ir. not the level . t i .Mt *! igency but 
the adverse conditions at bomu ip.Qde her a drap-out. 



Ml 



Eharahi A Oi up-cut^ 

is a 10 yr-ir uld ifu . rilif i.i yldesl: anonyst: four 
cI.jIcU h. Oiif’ at t.^;- iji a vu'^ca acaae, owned fly the farni.'y with 
water tap and loilots coiouiun. Jhe is an int^'ovort, ahy, short 
girl. She showed no self confidence. It was difficult to make 


her talk. 


Her father is a driver on •, garbage truck of Municipal 
Corporation of Gr eater Eoinhay. before that ho vjao a aweeper in 
the health de-pa-c.^ent of BIIC. He is just a iitoiati and of 
scheduled caste community. 

Mother is prirrivary stage passed, born in advance casta. Ab 
she married scheduled caste, uneducated , hcu farally 

members have no connection with her. who nows S'r.''w'/hjtg and 
ombroid^ry well. 

The family has a tense atmosphere all the ti.-o. At tho 
beginning, the father was good, but novj he is an-H ...E'lvlic, He 
spends nearly all of hiS earnings on alcohol, tccording to her 
mother, Bharati was not so dull at the beginning. Bvit because 
of her fath'T's beating and quarreling she becc\me frlgh-lened and 
shy. 

i'iij I'l'. clru ' • hury i-jith f h ' .sowing work and embroidery to 
earn ioc ' la.ni’r;, Bharat-1 ioels alter the siblings. Slu- alr-o 
loves -qtitchJ noat 




